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HE undertaking 
really began when 
José said there was 
a man outside who 
wished to see me, 
with three mules. 
Stepping out on 
‘ the back porch, I 
discovered an old bent man, who touched 
his hat in such a servile manner that I 
felt sure he must be worthless; subse- 
quent events proved this estimate to be 
correct. It was somewhat of a surprise, 
since Serafin had told me he would send 
his brother and I had counted on a 
young man who would be active and 
obedient to his elder brother; however, 
it could not be helped, so I made ar- 
rangements for Manuel, the old fellow, 
to put the mules in the company corral 
overnight, gave him money enough to 
provide himself with a night’s lodging 
below in Portovelo, and told him to be at 
the house with the mules promptly at 7 
a.m. The rest of my preparations had 
been made in advance, and when the 
morning came everything was in readi- 
ness to be loaded, but no Manuel ap- 
peared. Finally, patience being ex- 
hausted, I mounted a mule and rode 
down the hill to seek my faithful servitor 
of the night before. He appeared, driv- 
ing the three mules up the trail, and 
burst into a long, disconnected account 
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of why he had not come sooner, which 
was so Obviously a collection of lies that 
it was not worth while to listen to it. The 
real truth, as I afterwards learned, was 
that he had gotten gloriously drunk on 
the money given him for his night’s lodg- 
ing and so was not very spry in the 
morning. He still had a bottle full of 
the stuff in his alforjas, which, had I 
known it, I would have taken away from 
him. Alforjas is the name of a pair of 
cloth bags, woven by the natives and uni- 
versally used to carry supplies of any 
sort about the country. They can be 
thrown over the pommel or cantle of a 
saddle or over the shoulder of a man on 
foot. One of the poorer class, wishing 
to make a journey, takes his alforjas, 
puts a little dried meat, rice, a small pot, 
coffee, and a bottle of mataburro in it, 
slings it over his shoulder, takes his 
machete, cuts a staff, and is ready. If it 
rains, he gets wet or stops in the cabin of 
a paisano. When he is hungry he pre- 
pares a little rice and coffee, his machete 
being a most useful tool and a weapon 
against all emergencies. As his clothing 
weighs practically nothing, he can travel 
far and much faster than a man on mule- 
back, owing to the steepness and rough- 
ness of the trails. 

We started at last, myself mounted on a 
small but good mule, not yet well brokén, 
and which old Manuel called “la mula 
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chucara,” meaning thereby a colt, but 
the word must be from the Indian, since 
it is not found in any Spanish dictionary. 
Behind came a good mule with a pair of 
boxes containing canned goods, flour, cof- 
fee, cooking utensils, ammunition, dyna- 
mite, fuse, caps, and a large demijohn of 
mataburro. This last is the native sugar- 
cane rum, manufactured locally. The 
name means “kill donkey” and is well 
chosen. It is quite raw and crude and 
without any adulteration; its effects are 
immediately felt and the results of over- 
indulgence pass off more quickly than is 
the case with the more adulterated 
liquors of a progressive civilization. Con- 
sidering that a quart beer bottle full can 
be obtained (if the buyer supply the bot- 
tle) for 10 cents in silver, it is not re- 
markable that drunkenness should be re- 
garded as a matter of course. 

A third mule—an old skate belonging 
to Manuel—carried the tent, rifle, shot- 
gun, and on each side in a sack a little 
live pig, bought at a high price to serve 
as bait for the jaguar—for this was orig- 
inally projected as a jaguar hunt. Man- 
uel brought up the rear, and, being 
shielded from my gaze, partook fre- 
quently from his bottle without my know- 
ing it. He took good care of the pigs, 
taking them off from the mule and bath- 
ing them in the river, so that the sun 
should not have effect on them. They 
squealed continuously, varying it only by 
squealing more loudly on ascents and 
descents and when the mule passed be- 
tween two trees that were close together. 
I named the pigs according to their sex 
Paul and Virginia—El Pablo y La Vir- 
ginia—which greatly amused the natives, 
as it is not their custom to name animals 
as we do but rather with some distin- 
guishing feature, such as “ the red mule,” 
the “Captain’s mule,” etc. It was in the 
beginning of November, toward the end 
of the dry season, when the trails are dry 
and hard and all vegetation is baked to a 
crisp.. The sun beat down from a cloud- 
less sky, but one gets used to that near 
the Equator. Serafin Tinoco, the rastria- 
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dor or tracker, met me at Pifias—a small 
village that we reached at mid-day. With- 
out stopping to eat anything, we pushed 
right on, the trail climbing, and soon en- 
tering a dense vegetation. This was due 
to the natural conditions. The coast 
range of the Andes acts as a comb to the 
clouds that come nightly from the ocean, 
so that, although there is a bank of 
clouds above it every evening, they 
never advance beyond it, their moisture 
depositing as fast as they arrive. This 
makes the western slope of the Andes in 
this latitude a wet tropical country, while 
the vegetation of the eastern slope is 
sub-tropical, the change taking place 
with surprising abruptness on passing 
the summit. 

Our destination lay in this tropical re- 
gion of the western slope in a district en- 
tirely uninhabited and only entered by 
rubber hunters during the summer or 
dry season. Occasionally some one famil- 
iar with the district would ride through 
it, thereby accomplishing a certain short 
cut. On this account there was an indis- 
tinct trail, but, outside of this, the forest 
was absolutely primeval, the sole mark 
of man’s presence being the machete 
marks on the trunks of all rubber trees. 
In Ecuador the people speak of the dry 
season from June to January as the sum- 
mer and the rainy season from January 
to June as winter, and though astronom- 
ically the reverse is the truth south of the 
Equator, yet it is easy to see how the 
“winter of our discontent” should be 
during the rainy season, with its daily 
downpour and almost impassable trails. 

During the afternoon we began our 
descent and at nightfall reached Serafin’s 
house—a little building of poles that ex- 
cluded neither light nor air—where we 
were greeted by the usual pack of bark- 
ing, snapping curs of obsolutely no breed 
which led a precarious existence that 
depended for its support on their abil- 
ity to snatch and get away with what 
was not intended for them. Serafin’s 
wife announced that she was ill, and for 
all I know she may have been, but, one 
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who is accustomed to the illness of these 
people, easily produced at the most in- 
convenient times, soon loses the most 
ordinary sympathy. Accordingly I read 
Serafin a short lecture on the lack of 
moral fibre of any man who gave way to 
the nervous apprehensions of any woman, 
particularly his wife. It is probable that 
Serafin was pretty keen for a hunt, be- 
cause he promised to go anyway, wife or 
no wife, and mollified her indignation 
by promising to bring back many reme- 
dios from the hunt. Among the most 
ignorant of these people there is a vague 
belief that the flesh of most wild game is 
a “remedy ”—for what, they did not 
seem to know, nor did it appear to mat- 
ter if the patient stood in need of a rem- 
edy or not. Monkey’s flesh is highly es- 
teemed as a remedy, also monkeys’ 
heads, the beak of a toucan is worth a 
dollar in the plaza, and I have seen a 
half-dozen natives make enough racket to 
disturb the church service in their ef- 
forts to buy a tapir’s hoof from an In- 
dian. 

Serafin’s wife out of the way, a new 
obstacle arose, or rather sat down, in the 
form of Manuel, who by now was quite 
drunk and who collapsed on a poncho 
and became cheerfully familiar, offering 
me a drink from his bottle, which, when 
I refused it, he consumed himself—wav- 
ing the bottle around and announcing 
that he was “ Manuel Cabera y nada 
mas,” that he did not care a rap for any 
one, and that, since he was so comfort- 
able and happy where he was, he had de- 
cided not to go any farther. It was use- 
less to argue with him in his condition, 
so I let him alone and proceeded to get 
supper. Never having cooked a meal in 
my life, I began to wish I had taken some 
lessons before starting, but, keeping in 
mind the sovereign receipt of a friend 
who knew of a wonderful potato soup, 
went ahead with as much of it as I could 
recall and my supplies enabled me to 
carry out. The result was an agreeable 
surprise, seeing that total failure was to 
have been expected, and after a pipe we 
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all turned in. The next morning saw 
the usual result of an American trying to 
hurry an Ecuadorian—getting up early 
himself, moving about and getting every- 
thing ready, finally making a start in 
about two hours and a half. The re- 
mains of the potato soup had been left 
standing overnight in a kettle made from 
an old amalgamating copper plate, owing 
to complete ignorance on the part of the 
cook. Enlightenment came with the 
morning, when the soup was seen to have 
a fine coating of copper oxides; appar- 
ently cooking was a finer art than gener- 
ally supposed. Manuel did not feel ener- 
getic after the night before and was 
forced into going along because he had 
not the will power necessary to say No 
and stick by it, his faint objections being 
overruled in chorus by Serafin and my- 
self. 

Once started, all went well. We forded 
a river and Manuel gave Paul and Vir- 
ginia a bath, that they might not be af- 
fected by the sun. He quickly estab- 
lished a sympathetic relationship with 
the pigs: they, at least, understood him, 
though the stupid Americanos might 
not. At noon we reached a trapiche or 
crude sugar-cane mill. Most of these 
mills turn their product into mataburro 
or sugar-cane rum, the distance to mar- 
ket being too great to warrant transport- 
ing the sugar. The owner, glad to see 
some new faces, bade us dismount and 
gave us some miel (a by product of the 
nature of molasses). Eating a bowlful 
of this and drinking a large quantity of 
water was lunch enough. It is remark- 
able how sustaining this is. The natives 
on long journeys often eat little else be- 
sides rapadura (a coarse unrefined 
sugar) and water. Immediately on leav- 
ing the mill, we entered the virgin for- 
est. Immense trees and creepers thickly 
interlacing prohibited the entrance of 
sunlight, so that the track we followed 
was black mud, into which the animals 
sank; wher-as all the morning we had 
ridden over dusty trails, baked hard by 
the sun, it being toward the end of the 
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dry season. For 
scended a long, gradual slope. I was 
not willing to impose too heavy a duty 
on the little horse of Serafin and so 
walked. It was trying work, since one 
had to pick out roots to step on or else 
sink in the mud and trip over them. At 
times the old mule that carried the two 
pigs would pass between two trees that 
did not allow sufficient clearance for 
her burden, upon which the burden would 
set up a tremendous racket in protest, but 
we were all too busy keeping our own 
footing to heed them much more than to 
fling a curse at the mule. Toward even- 
ing the ground became firmer and the 
track fainter. Many times I was about 
to leave it when Serafin would call me 
-back. At times we would follow the bed 
of a stream and leave it for no particular 
reason, yet on the top of the next rise, 
where it had been beaten hard, I could 
see we were still following what had 
once been a trail. It was the first time 
Serafin showed his remarkable powers 
of detecting small differences. 

With a whistling note a bird rose out 
of the brush, alighting on a tree top. 
“ Ahi va un pavo!” (there goes a tur- 
key) said Serafin, breathless with excite- 
ment. He was a true hunter; he loved 
putting up the game and seeing it hunted 
and cared little who brought it down. 
The bird was out of gunshot for a shot- 
gun, so I took the rifle—a .40-65 Marlin, 
most unsuitable for such work—and shot, 
tearing a great hole in the entrails, but 
leaving the breast intact. The bird that 
they call turkey has a head like a guinea 
hen, a red throat that quickly pales after 
death, the short wings and large feet of 
a running bird, and is bronzed in color 
like a turkey. Its correct name is the 
rufous vented guan (Penelope Criastata 
Linn) and I believe its distribution in 
equatorial latitudes is general. We pro- 
ceeded and just at dusk reached the Na- 
ranjo River, making camp ina hurry, as 
it began to rain. Most of my apparatus 
was a puzzle to the natives and the tent 
proved no exception. It was necessary 
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to get the bedding covered, also the 
boxes, and it soon became evident that 
they could be of no assistance to me in 
getting the tent up in a hurry. We got 
it up in some fashion, and fortunately the 
rain was little more than a drizzle, else it 
would have dripped inside. There were 
no mosquitos, which was surprising, in 
view of what one reads of tropical cli- 
mates. Supper over, I tried to smoke, 
but was too sleepy to finish a pipe, so I 
rolled up in my blankets and _ slept 
soundly. 

The next morning the daylight came 
quickly and without twilight ; no sun was 
visible because everything was shrouded 
in the mist. From all sides came the 
screams of parrots, the whistle of guans 
and the calling of monkéys. The trop- 
ical forest up till about 9 o’clock is posi- 
tively noisy, especially just after sun- 
rise ; toward noon the proverbial stillness 
of the tropical forest comes over every- 
thing. The activity is resumed for a 
short time before sundown. We ate a 
scant breakfast and started out, walking 
back up the trail we had come over the 
day before. Serafin’s hunting methods 
I could not understand, though later on 
the logic of it all became apparent. He 
would walk a distance, then stop and give 
a shrill call by inserting the back of his 
hand in his mouth, or else he would 
whistle like a guan rising in fright from 
the ground. After a while he put up a 
guan, which, be it said to my discredit, 
I shot sitting. Yet it is seldom that one 
can get a wing shot. The immense trees 
grow closely together; a second growth 
about 100 feet high fills up the spaces 
between, next comes a growth about 25 
feet high, and then the brush from plants 
a foot or so high up to 10 feet in height. 
In walking through this, a machete is an 
absolute necessity. Nearly all the vege- 
tation is of a pulpy or pithy consistency 
and is readily cut. A small machete with 
the tip of the blade sharpened is excel- 
lent; one need never swing it, a sharp 
movement of the wrist being sufficient to 
cut the creepers and vines which then fall 
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away to each side. Ina short time a man 
learns to do this instinctively and can 
clear his trail as fast as he can walk and 


keep a lookout for game. We tramped 
much farther and put up nothing more 
worth shooting ; the forest was becoming 
quieter and it was evident that the ad- 
vance of day was driving its denizens to 


their places of rest. A faint sound in the 
distance sounded like the lowing of cat- 
tle and then like the barking of dogs. It 
seemed natural to assume that some dogs 
were driving a bunch of cattle and I 
waited, confidently expecting to hear the 
shouts of encouragement of the men. It 
was rather amazing, as I had expressly 
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OUTLINE MAP-—SHOWING SCENE OF THE HUNT. * 








“In a personal note to the Editor, Mr. Townsend 


_ Writes: - “IT enclose a sketch of the part of Ecuador in 


which I did my hunting. While not strictly accurate 
in its proportions, it will show the locality referred to 
—namely, a branch of the Tumbez River known as the 
Naranjo. The experience was genuine. I put in two 
years in a mining camp about 30 miles farther inland 
and spent two weeks in the brush at the expiration 
of my time. To get to the district where I hunted, 
one must go to Guayaquil by steamer and cross the 
Gulf of Guayaquil by boat, going up the Santa Rosa 
River and disembarking at Santa Rosa—thence going 
into the interior on mules. I do not believe it a good 
hunting district, except for the game I described.” 


stipulated that Serafin was to take us toa 
part of the country quite uninhabited, so 
I turned to him and asked him how there 
came to be a ranch there and was told 
the noise was made by the monkeys. 
These are the howlers and often after- 
wards I had a chance to note the similar- 
ity at a distance. We had just made up 
our minds to start for camp, when there 
was a rustle of leaves in the distance and 
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across the quebrada or ravine we could 
see the branches of some trees swaying 
as though in a violent gale, the rest of 
the forest being in perfect stillness. “ El 
mono Brazil” (the spider monkey) said 
Serafin excitedly, and started off at a 
pace I found it hard to follow, ducking 
under some creepers and snipping oth- 
ers; it was remarkable the speed he made 
through that dense tangle of brush. We 
caught up with the monkeys, who were 
taking themselves off at our noisy ap- 
proach, and'then I got four shots—every 
one of which I missed. Whether it was 
because I was too much excited by the run 
through the brush or whether they were 
too small a mark to take a snap shot at, 
at the distance they were, is difficult to 
determine, though I believe there is some 
justification for the latter view. As was 
natural, my vexation was great. Serafin, 
in no wise put out, assured me that there 
were many other monkeys and started 
for home. We had come a long way 
and followed no particular course, and 
even if that had not thrown him out the 
last run should have done so, but he 
started out as if he knew exactly where 
the camp was and by getting there, with- 
out once stopping to get his bearings, 
showed that he did. His capacity in 
these things was remarkable. He said 
he could smell where monkeys had been 
and often proved his assertion by finding 
the freshly chewed nuts of the royal 
palm that they feed on in the mornings. 
This palm, more symmetrical and grace- 
ful than the cocoanut palm, grows well 
up on the seaward mountain slopes of 
the Andes, but its beauty is lost because 
it seldom grows except in the dense for- 
est where its tall and stately grace cannot 
be seen to advantage. 

The next day we got some guans, one 
being struck in the eye by a shot that 
apparently did it no further damage. 
There being no tiger (jaguar) tracks, 
Serafin said there were none in the vicin- 
ity and advised moving camp. We 
packed the things and started up the 
river, traveling in the stream itself a 
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part of the time. The bamboo thickets 
were the most graceful vegetable growth 
that can be imagined, the largest trunks 
being probably 100 feet high. They are 
also the very worst thing to cut one’s 
way through that can be imagined. The 
fiber is tough and hard and requires a 
large heavy machete to make any head- 
way at all. Every branch that they put 
out has a strong, thick thorn at each 
joint that tears the flesh and clothing of 
the white man and gets in the feet of the 
barefooted native. A bamboo thicket up 
on the mountainside is a great find, be- 
cause the younger stems up to 4 inches 
in diameter are full of water, excellent 
for drinking purposes. A man can cut 
himself an 8-foot bamboo staff that will 
be light and will assist him in climbing 
and can use it up a joint at a time, each 
joint containing half a pint of water. 
One other source of water there is in the 
forest and that is the bejuco rifion or 
kidney creeper, so called because the 
brown heart is kidney shaped when cut 
across the trunk. If this creeper, gener- 
ally from 2 to 4 inches thick, be sev- 
ered and then a deep incision made in 
the trunk higher up, all the contained 
water from the incision down to the 
loose end will run out and can be 
caught. Both of these sources are appre- 
ciated, because, although the soil is so 
constantly wet as to be all of it mud 
and although the leaves are al- 
ways dotted with drops that never 
dry, yet water enough to drink is hard 
to get, unless one goes to the bottom of 
the deepest and largest quebrada. When 
it rains it is like throwing water on a 
sponge already moistened. . 
We made our second camp in a flat 
place, where there had been a banana 
grove and coffee plantation. We passed 
two little abandoned shacks of the rubber 
hunters—4 upright poles and a roof of 
banana leaves, all the sides being open. 
We also found an obstruction they had 
made above their camp to prevent their 
animals going up-stream. When he saw 
this Serafin’s spirits fell: he argued that 




















if the rubber hunters had let their mules 
stray away from camp, there had been 
no tigers in the neighborhood. Had there 
been tigers in the neighborhood, the 
mules would have kept closely in camp 
all the time. It is not an uncommon 
thing for the arrieros on the trail to have 
their mules stampede into camp at night, 
to get near the fire and the men when a 
jaguar is scented by one. That after- 
noon we saw the only snake that was 
. seen on the trip and he was in such a 
hurry to get away that we only saw the 
last four feet of him. He was a large 
equis or X snake, so called because of 
the crisscross markings on his back. 
Their color is a slaty grey and they are 
quick in their movements, shy, and only 
show fight when attacked or cornered, 
but their bite is deadly. The day after 
we pitched camp Serafin and I started 
out to see what could be found. We got 
three guans and also some toucans, called 
by the natives predicador (preacher). 
Serafin said the large beaks of these 
birds were good “para remedio” (as a 
remedy). Further inquiry developed the 
fact that monkey’s flesh, parrot’s flesh or 
snake’s flesh was each a good remedy. 
Just what it was a remedy for, he could 
not determine; they seemed to be taken 
on general principles. 

We found no tiger tracks that day and 
hung up the body of a guan to see what 
would happen. The next morning we 
went back over the same trail and found 
only the feathers. The tracks of a tigrilla 
showed who the robber was. The tigrilla 
or little tiger is a cat larger than our 
house cat, yellow and spotted like a 
leopard. That day we made a success- 
ful hunt. We had barely left the bait, 
when a band of brazilargos or spider 
monkeys gave a chorus of shrill calls 
from the other side of the quebrada. 
Leaving the alforjas with the food, we 
started in a direct line for them. From 
time to time Serafin would call and they 
would answer, until we began to get 
close, when they could tell that the call 
was not genuine. We pushed up a 
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steep hillside and reached the top of the 
ridge, expecting momentarily to hear 
the swish of the branches as they took 
themselves hastily off. It was necessary 
to come up with them at once, since they 
scatter when pursued, and, if they start 
soon enough, will go quietly without be- 
traying their whereabouts. We walked 
up the ridge a short distance and back 
again and had just come to the conclu- 
sion that they had escaped, when we 
heard the swish of a branch. .It is cu- 
rious to note with what readiness even 
the novice can distinguish the branch 
moved by a monkey from one moved by 
the wind. In a few minutes we were in 
the middle of them, for, contrary to their 
usual custom, they had waited to see 
what we were. My shooting was better 
and I got four before they got away. 
On top of the ridge the trees were 
smaller and there was more chance to 
get a shot. The brazilargo—probably a 
corruption of brazo largo (long arm)— 
is the dusky spider monkey (Atelea Vil- 
lerosus—Gray). Because of its shy- 
ness it is seldom seen by travelers 
through this part of the country. 

While Serafin cleaned the carcasses, I 
had a most contented smoke. He then 
tied them up with a creeper, shouldered 
them, and we started back to where we 
had left the alforjas. We had just got 
there, when, from across the quebrada 
but somewhat higher up, we heard the 
gruff bark of some uri or howlers. We 
dropped the carcasses and started back 
after them. Now the uri is quite the re- 
verse of the brazilargo, in that he never 
answers a call and never attempts to es- 
cape. Instead, he huddles into a black 
lump in the topmost branch of some tree 
and remains motionless until his pursuers 
give up the chase in disgust. The effec- 
tiveness of this concealment has to be 
seen to be appreciated. There are many 
orchids and parasites that grow up right 
in the tree tops, wither and decay—be- 
coming a dark brown or black mass. 
When hunting uri, each one of these has 
to be scrutinized to make sure it is not a 
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monkey. It is advisable to go along 
making as much noise as possible, espe- 
cially rapping the tree trunk with the 
back of a machete, since the sudden tre- 
mor transmitted through all the tree is 
enough like a cracking of the trunk to 
alarm a monkey. Once he moves, the 
uri is lost, because he moves off at such 
a slow gait that it is easy to get a shot. 
So we hunted those wretched uri until 
nearly 1 p.m. We rapped and listened, 
hoping to hear a twig crack as they 
stealthily moved off and __ finally, 
having exhausted everything else, sat 
down and kept perfectly quiet for 
an hour without hearing a_ sus- 
picious sound. We were at the head of 
a small ravine where the timber was 
large and dense. We made a final tour 
of the locality and decided to give up and 
so started by the most direct route to re- 
trace our steps. Our evident departure 
must have been too much for them, as 
they burst out in a chorus of barks. It 
only lasted a moment, but it was enough. 
We turned about at once and Serafin dis- 
covered five of them in the top of a large 
tree. The howler is very tough; if not 
killed by the first shot, he will stretch 
himself out on a forked branch and die 
in sight of the hunter. I wounded an 
old female who did this, and then, being 
more careful, shot an old male in a vital 
part who came down with a thump. The 
Caraya howler (Mycetes Caraya— 
Humb) looks like an exceedingly villain- 
ous Irishman. He is black and has a 
black ruff encircling his face. The fur 
is dense and when cured makes a hand- 
some pelt. Though shorter than the 
spider monkey, he is much heavier. We 
carried him to where the others were. 
It was then 3 in the afternoon. We had 
some mouldy bread, cans of sardines and 
some chocolate. Not having eaten any- 
thing since breakfast, and having per- 
spired freely in the large amount of 
climbing we had done, we were _thor- 
oughly exhausted and our unsuitable 
food helped us but little. Chocolate I 
have found most sustaining if eaten with 
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something else, but taken on an entirely 
empty stomach it is too “ strong ” a food. 
We started for camp, Serafin, carrying 
the monkeys and I the two guns. I never 
remember being more exhausted. Had 
it not been a down-hill walk to camp I 
do not believe we could have made it. 
Arrived in camp, we threw ourselves on 
the ground—too exhausted to care about 
anything. When supper came we did 
not care to eat. During the night fear- 
ful gripings came on. I could not sleep 
and was very low in my mind. I had 
seen two men die of malignant dysen- 
tery and in the mental depression inci- 
dent to the physical exhaustion their 
symptoms seemed similar to mine. It 
seemed quite possible that I had the mal- 
ady and the utter impossibility of getting 
back to camp in a weakened condition 
over the country we had recently 
traversed became all too apparent. My 
relief was great when daylight showed 
me I had passed no blood. During the 
day I slept intermittently and ate but 
little and by night felt quite fit. 

The next day we crossed the river and 
climbed the steep bank on the other side, 
cutting our way as we went. We had 
not been gone an hour when some howl- 
ers “barked” not far off and we made 
for them. Once we had them located, 
they began silently to make off. Had it 
not been for the density of the foliage we 
would have secured the whole band of 8; 
as it was, we got 4. They are a much 
tougher monkey than the spider monkey. 
One old one I had to shoot three times 
with my .40-65 before he would drop. As 
a consequence most of the pelts were 
damaged by large holes. While travel- 
ing through the brush we had not en- 
countered an insect of any sort, yet in 
less than half an hour, while we were 
skinning the carcasses, we were envel- 
oped in constantly increasing swarms of 
large blue flies that deposited their lar- 
ve in the fur. Many of these became 
maggots before we were back to camp, 
but a solution of salt soon killed them. 
Just as we started we heard the shrill 
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call of some spider monkeys unexpect- 
edly close. I did not care to follow them, 
however, as we had enough for one day. 
On our way back we found a muddy cave 
where a number of wild pigs had wal- 
lowed. I saw none of these. They are 
said to be scarce and wild, to travel in 
bands, and to become ferocious when one 
of their number is wounded. Serafin 


that no jaguar had been in the neighbor- 
hood. He said they might be found in 
“las altas cordilleras ” (the high ranges) 
but did not come down except during the 
rainy season. If the jaguar likes a wet 
country, he chose well; for at that time 
of year the wettest places are the crests 
of the ranges that catch the moisture 
that the clouds give up. He also told me 











“Serafin discovered five of the 
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howlers in the top of a large tree.’’ 





said he would rather face a jaguar than a 
band of puercos del monte. Judging from 
their tracks, they cannot be very large. 
This discovery dealt the finishing blow 
to my hopes of getting a jaguar, since he 
is especially fond of wild pig or domes- 
tic when procurable and his tracks are 
always found following those of the pig. 
The absence of any jaguar tracks in this 
case was, to Serafin, conclusive evidence 


that some years before an English engi- 
neer, in charge of a road building 
through that part of the country, hunted 
for two months unsuccessfully in his at- 
tempt to secure a jaguar. It was en- 
tirely characteristic of Ecuadorian sense 
of obligation to wait till the trip had 
proven unsuccessful before he told me 
these things. 

Various attempts have been made in 
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the past to get a road through this region. 
It would seem to be impossible, unless 
the material for the road be brought 
from a distance and an unreasonably 
large force of men be employed in main- 
taining it. At places one could see the 
grade that the English company spent so 
much money to build, but as a rule it 
was not discernible. What the region is 
like in the midst of the tropical rains is 
hard to conjecture. It seemed to be one 
mass of mud as it was, except where the 
sun had a chance at the soil, and even 
then the muddy condition was renewed 
at night by the usual mist. 

In the morning we struck camp and 


started up a steep trail. Some rubber | 


hunters may have made it in the past; it 
was badly over-grown and in places dif- 
ficult to follow. We had decided that no 
jaguar was in the vicinity and the only 
recourse was to seek him in the higher 
ranges. Serafin had tried to persuade 
me from such a course and I had stuck 
to my determination. It is often the case 
with the native temperament that they 
object from force of habit to do anything 
proposed—the disinclination to do any- 
thing that the climate begets. This ob- 
jection overruled, they frequently take 
the matter up and solve all the problems 
previously produced as insurmountable 
obstacles. Not so this time: once ar- 
rived at the top and the beasts unloaded, 


Serafin sat down, looked at me in blank 
despair and said: “ What are we to do 
now?” It was provoking because I had 
not the slightest idea. There we were in 
the midst of a wet mist that caused every 
leaf and blade to glisten with drops of 
water and yet our great difficulty lay in 
the fact that we could not get water 
enough to make camp, with no wood that 
would burn with which to start a fire. At 
first I was tempted to say we would stay 
there a night, just to be perverse and 
show these natives that I was determined 
to leave no stone unturned, but the pros- 
pect was not pleasing, the results were 
uncertain, and I had had my appetite for 
hunting somewhat satiated; so I said 
“Vamos!” (let us go) and we saddled 
up and went on, leaving the object of our 
trip unaccomplished. That afternoon we 
passed the sugar mill and sold Paul and 
Virginia, who blinked and grunted as 
we left them. Whether a jaguar could 
have been secured by hunting jn the 
higher ranges at that time, is a question. 
Not being experienced in hunting so 
wary an animal, it was difficult to know 
how to proceed when Serafin confessed 
himself at his wits’ end. It may be that 
some man who understands the game 
may succeed where I failed. Should he 
do so, there are many besides myself who 
would like to know how he did it. 


VACATION DAYS. 


By STACY E. BAKER, 


Afar from crowded mart and busy street 
To pastures greening or to shady glen; 
Afar from all the stress and strife of men; 
Afar from all the turmoil and the heat, 
To pass a boyish week or so and greet 
The simple folks of days agone—days when 
The pipes of Pan were far beyond our ken, 
And whispers of the far town sounded sweet. 


On to the clover buds and browsing kine, 
The hill, the dale, the flower-scented air; 
To fish! to hunt! to kneel at Nature’s shrine! 
To view the monarch of the woods, and there 
To throw the mantle of dull Care away: 
To live a while and just be gay—be gay! 























THE GUIDE AND THE GIRL. 


By EDWIN C. DICKENSON. 


RECKENRIDGE stepped from 

his guide’s canoe to the hotel 
jetty and stretched his long limbs, 
cramped with the day’s paddle. 

“Well, here we are at last, Buck,” 
he said with a yawn; “and I must say 
I am deucedly sorry,” he added. ‘For 
half an excuse I would let those clie:ts 
of mine go hang and spend a month 
more with you on the Branch.” 

“Wish you could, sir,” replied the 
grinning Buck. He liked the young 
lawyer’s company as well as he did his 
money, which was more than he could 
say of most of those whom he piloted 
into the wilds. 

Breckenridge sighed at this sugges- 
tion. “Well, better luck another time,” 
he said with resignation. “Bring those 
antlers around the back way when you 
come—I see there are some new arriv- 
als on the veranda.” He started up the 
path towards the hotel. After a few 
steps he left this and crossed the lawn 
towards the rear of the building. He 
had two good reasons for not desiring 
to run the gauntlet of the verandas. 
The first was that he knew not the art 
of shaving and two weeks’ growth of 
untrimmed beard, combined with the 
wear and tear of a forest primeval on 
one’s apparel, play sad havoc with one’s 
appearance; the other was that there 
were strangers there, and, even when 
properly shaven and groomed, Breck- 
enridge was not fond of making ac- 
quaintances. He trod wearily through 
the dewy grass, leaving the river with 
its crowd of pleasant memories dark- 
ening in the twilight behind him. 

Why was it, he asked himself, that 
just when he was beginning to fee! in 
harmony with the wild life, it came 


time for him to break camp and return 
to the cares of his growing practice? 
Why should he work 50 weeks out of 
the 52 that he might have the other two 
for recreation? What was life that it 
should demand this? 

“I beg your pardon,” a voice inter- 
rupted, near at hand—“Are you Mr. 
Buck Hall?” Unobserved by him, a 
girl had run lightly down from the 
verandas and intercepted him. She 
was tall and slender and her move- 
ments lithe. Her face was strong 
rather than handsome, attractive rather 
than pretty. In her manner was a sug- 
gestion of condescension which Breck- 
enridge resented, until he called to 
mind the fact that he was unshaven, 
his clothes torn, and that he presented, 
generally, an appearance which would 
lead one to believe him a Maine guide 
more readily than a rising attorney of a 
metropolis. Yet he was mildly piqued 
at being patronized, even in this case 
of a mistaken identity. Maybe it was 
this, maybe the fact that passive decep- 
tion seemed harmless and much simp- 
ler than a needless explanation of his 
status, which led him to answer as he 
did. 

“No,” he replied with a faint smile, 
“but I am a friend of his.” 

“Oh!” the girl exclaimed doubtfully. 
(She hesitated a moment, as though 
mentally weighing him in the balance.) 
“They referred me to Mr. Hall for a 
guide, but I suppose we must have 
two. Of course you are one?’ she 
asked abruptlv. 

One deception leads to another. 
Breckenridge felt that it would be 
much more awkward to explain now 
than before. 

“T know the woods as good as most 
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of ’em,” he reptied, equivocally. To 
his legal mind this answer seemed dan- 
gerously inviting of cross-examination, 
but the girl passed it by without re- 
mark. 

“There are only two of us,’ she 
said—“my father and I. We wish to 
go to the upper pond. You can ar- 
range it with Mr. Hall?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I guess so,” replied 
Breckenridge, affecting Buck’s manner 
of speech. A sudden thrill of pleas- 
urable excitement ran through him as 
he realized what he was committed to. 

“Very well,” she observed, with a 
condescension which strengthened the 
scheme that had been forming in his 
brain—‘“Richards is the name—Profes- 
sor and Miss Richards.” She left him 
and strolled jauntily back to her father 
whom she had left on the veranda. 

* * * 


At 2 o’clock of the afternoon of the 
following day, two canoes put out from 
the hotel landing. In one sat a digni- 
fied elderly gentleman, surrounded by 
the bewildering impedimenta which 
goes with camp-life. In the stern pad- 
dled the guide, Buck Hall. The other 
canoe contained the independent young 
lady (who insisted on wielding the bow 
paddle), the remaining camp luggage 
which was not piled high about the 
Professor, her father, and a young man 
of athletic build in the stern whom she 
addressed indiscriminately as Mr. 
Breckenridge or Bill. (Taking Buck 
into his confidence, the last-mentioned 
young man had decided to lengthen 
his vacation.) 

Once away from the hotel, the girl 
seemed to feel the freedom of the wild 
life in her blood. She dipped her pad- 
dle strongly and with a skill that spoke 
of practice, and, “ Bill” keeping pace 
with her, the other heavier laden canoe 
was soon lost to sight in a bend of the 
winding stream. Now and then she 
would burst into a snatch of song, 
stopping abruptly maybe to inquire of 


Breckenridge concerning some point of 
interest along the Branch. Of him, 
however, she took no further notice 
than she woul: have of any servant, for 
as such she seemed to regard him; and, 
while Breckenridge felt that this was 
far from flattering, yet it relieved him 
from more or less anxiety as to the 
possibilities of his discovery. But 
after a time the girl tired of paddling, 
and, seating herself in the bottom of 
the canoe, dropped into dreamy rev- 
erie; yet Breckinridge felt, from time 
to time, that from this position, in 
which she faced him, she was taking 
mental notes of him, the character of 
which he would have given consider- 
able to know. 

The two canoes made the first carry 
late in the afternoon, but, in order that 
they might make an early start next 
morning, Buck decided to go into camp 
at the further end of this; so the two 
“ guides ” in as many trips carried the 
canoes and luggage to the upper end 
of the carry. Here they started the 
fire and gathered enough wood for the 
night and lopped off hemlock twigs for 
their beds. 

That night Breckenridge sighed with 
satisfaction as he stretched his limbs 
once more on his beloved hemlock. 
His conscience ceased to trouble him 
and his anxiety lest he be discovered 
was gone as he listened to the forest 
sounds, the sighing pines, the mur- 
muring of the nearby water, the notes 
of the myriads of insects. He thought 
of the girl in the other tent, of the 
deception he was practicing on her, 
and experienced again a slight twinge 
of conscience, but this soon left him 
and in its place he caught himself 
dreaming of dark eyes, of gently waft- 
ed tendrils that hung about a piquant 
face and of red lips which curved a bit 
impcriously, maybe, but were yet 
sweet. ‘What was there in all these 
that they seemed more attractive to 
him, because his present position so 
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barred him from watching them as he 
would have wished? 

In the other tent the girl, too, was 
listening to the noises of the forest, 
but of the man she refused to dream. 
Once she had caught herself wonder- 
ing that such a man—one so tall and 
straight, with the head of a Greek (but 
for the jaw, which was stern)—should 
live and work and die in the Maine 
woods. -A life so ambitionless, so out 
of touch with the world of his fellow- 
men. Yet he was a guide, and she— 
Oh! well—comparisons were odious; 
she lay on the boughs he had cut for 
her and she resolutely put the thought 
of him out of mind. 

The next morning they were up with 
the birds and before the sun was an 
hour high the camp outfit was stowed 
in the canoes and these were moving 
out from shore. 

The black water of the river swirled 
by in alluring eddies, the wooded 
banks sprang boldly up from the 
water’s edge, with here and there the 
bold face of a rock jutting out from 
them. The sun was too warm for 
comfort in the centre of the stream 
and Breckenridge kept the canoe close 
in by the left bank, where the shade 
of the hills lay in a cool strip. The 
girl was paddling, and, as on the pre- 
vious day, they had soon left the other 
canoe well astern. To the girl, con- 
vention seemed a thing far away on 
this beautiful morning. 

“How long have you lived on the 
Branch, Mister—er—Bill?” she called 
back to him, with a freedom that spoke 
of other years of camp-life. 

Breckenridge started and _ smiled 
queerly to himself. It seemed to him 
that he would never be able to become 
used to being called “ Bill” by this 
girl, whom he had known but a day, 
without a momentary start. Between 
this and the necessary censorship of his 
reply he hesitated a moment, and the 
girl looked around at him sharply. 

“Off and ‘on now, for about ‘ten 


years,” he managed to stammer at last. 
His face, he felt, had grown decidedly 
red and, moreover, that she had ob- 
served this. She had stopped pad- 
dling and was facing forward now, ap- 
parently digesting his reply. In real- 
ity, however, she was telling herself 
that this young guide was a bashful 
fellow and wondering if he had blushed 
because she had called him Bill. 

“ My stopping paddling doesn’t seem 
to make much difference in our speed,” 
she remarked inconsequently. 

“T notice it,” he replied, simply. 

The girl’s face lighted with genuine 
gratification. Praise of this kind was 
dearer to her than any amount of flat- 
tery of personal charm—particularly 
coming from an expert. 

“TI suppose you have been up this 
stream a_ thousand times,” she ob- 
served, dipping her paddle again. 

“ Hardly that number,” he answered, 
cautiously. 

They paddled on in silence for may- 
be an hour and then the girl settled 
herself comfortably in the bottom of 
the canoe as she had done the day be- 
fore, facing Breckenridge. Ostensi- 
bly the girl’s eyes were fixed upon the 
canoe following, which, since she had 
ceased paddling, was steadily growing 
behind them under Buck’s_ sturdy 
strokes, but now and then they rested 
on him and their clear greyness gave 
him an uncomfortable sensation of 
being read, as they had on the previous 
day. 

“It must be grand here in winter,” 
she observed innocently. he~ eyes wan- 
dering up the cajfion-like banks of 
the stream. “Do you live here the 
year around?” 

“'N-no, not*the whole year,” he 
replied uneasily. His position was 
becoming untenable. She looked at 
him in mild surprise; she was making 
new discoveries on every hand. - Ap- 
parently he was only a summer resi- 
dent like herself. And then, to'ecap 
the climax, she caught sight of a small 
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triangle which was pinned to his blue 
flannel shirt. Now, toa girl who lives 
in a college town, whose father is a 
professor and whose brother belongs to 
a Greek-letter society, there are not 
many of the symbols of these frater- 
nities with which she is not acquainted. 
Her eyes were fixed in growing wonder 
on the familiar design of one of the 
biggest of these. Who was this man 
who posed as guide? had he a rigit to 
wear this? If he had he must be a 
college man. Her face slowly red- 
dened at the thought. First of all, it 
came to her how she had called hiin 
Bill, and then the manner in which she 
had ordered this and that done and tl:e 
familiar way in which she had con- 
versed with him. Then, in place of 
her surprise and shame, grew an anger 
with him for this imposition, as_ it 
seemed to her that it was. And yet, 
she had to confess to herself, maybe 
after all it was not an imposition—in 
all probability it was not. He looked 
rather old for a college man but it was 
possible he was taking this means of 
earning his way through. Her eyes, 
intently fixed on his breast, drew his. 
He looked down and saw, with a dis- 
may that he could not altogether con- 
ceal, that it was his “frat” pin on 
which her eyes were fixed. He looked 
hastily up at her and their eyes met. 

“T suppose that is your badge of 
office as guide?” she remarked, quite 
herself again, as though in answer to 
his glance. 

Did she know what it really was? he 
wondered. But he was caught fairly. 
“No,” he replied steadily, “ guides are 
not required to wear badges in this 
State.” 

“ Indeed,” she replied cooly, the grey 
eyes searching him through and 
through, it seemed to him—“ an excel- 
lent opportunity for legislative enact- 
ment, I should say,” she said. 


And all the remainder of that day 
and the next, beyond various com- 
mands, into which it seemed to him 


she introduced more condescension 
than ever, she said not a word to him. 
There could be but one reason for this, 
he told himself, rightly, and that was 
that she had recognized his fraternity 
pin. 

At noon on the third day of their de- 
parture from the hotel they reached 
Little Pond Carry, at the end of which 
lay Little Pond, their destination. But, 
where ordinarly the water was level 
with a grassy bank, a long mud flat 
made out—a drought of over a month 
having lowered the Branch many icet. 
Only here, however, could they l!and, 
for here was the portage and it would 
have been impossible to have carried 
the canoes through the unbroken forest 
which would meet them at any other 
point along the river. There was but 
one thing to do under the circum- 
stances. Buck and Breckenridge ran 
the bows of their canoes on the black, 
adhesive mud, and, stepping overboard, 
pulled the light craft up as far as they 
could with their heavy loads. Even 
then, fifty feet of slimy niud lay be- 
tween them and the higher bank. 

“We'll have to carry ‘em,” said 
Buck shortly. 

He made the Professor acquainted 
with the facts and a minute later was 
wading ashore with the by no means 
light old gentleman over his shoulder. 

Breckenridge turned helplessly to 
the girl. “I’m afraid I will have to 
carry you,” he said, without attempting 
to keep up the farce of his backwood- 
manship. The girl’s eyes twinkled 
ominously. She hesitated. “ Don’t 
you suppose Buck would do it?” she 
suggested, guilelessly. “I would hate 
to have you—you—drop me.” The 
color mounted to Breckenridge’s fore- 
head. He felt that he did not deserve 
this. Was it a crime, he asked him- 
self, if he chose to turn guide for a 
time? “Very well,” he answered her 
stiffly and started for the shore. 

“Wait!” she cried out, impulsively, 
“if it is necessary: ” He did not 
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deign to reply to this. She stood and 
he caught her lightly up in his arms 
and started for shore. 

Strange human! a moment before, as 
she looked mockingly down on him, he 
could have hated her. Now, as he 
held her close to him, a sudden sense of 
confidence, of mastery, of literal pos- 
session if you will, was strong upon 
him. Her soft lithe form was of a 
necessity held to him, a subtie’ perfume 
came to his nostrils, a wisp of her 
brown hair was wafted gentiy across 
his face and lips and hung there. His 
heart beat with something other than 
exertion as he carried her. And then 
—he stepped in an unseen water-hole 
and stumbled forward—nearly fell! He 
regained his balance, however, red with 
mortification. Instinctively the girl 
had thrown an arm around his neck to 
save herself and she clung tightly to 
him until he set her down beside her 
father a minute later. 

* *« x 

Early the next morning the Profes- 
sor and Buck started up the lake in one 
of the canoes on a fishing trip for the 
day. Breckenridge was left to guard 
the camp, for in this district were matiy 
lumber camps with their heterogeneous 
populations. Miss Richards had de- 
cided to spend the day in camp, too. 
Since the incident at the Carry she had 
adopted a new policy and one that bade 
fair to make Breckenridge’s life miser- 
able. This was in always keeping 
him busy. She invariably called him 
Bill now, and it seemed to the young 
attorney that he had heard nothing but 
“ Bill, do this ” or “ Bill, do that ” for 
the last twenty-four hours. He bore 
all this grimly, however, and without a 
murmur—he had made his bed and he 
would lie on it; but just why the girl 
should persecute him in this manner, 
for obviously this was her aim, he 
wondered in angry curiosity. She cer- 
tainly could not know who he was, he 


argued ; that she knew he was not what , 


he seemed—a guide—he could believe, 
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but. it did not strike him that this fact 
would relieve her from all considera- 
tion for him. The canoe out of sight, 
he took up an axe and started out from 
the camp. 

“Where are you going, Bill?” the 
girl demanded. Mockery shone in her 
grey eyes. 

“T thought I would cut wood,” he 
answered lamely. 


“But we don’t need wood. Buick 
cut enough to last tomorrow, you 
know.” 


“Is there anything you wish?” ne 
asked helplessly. 

“No, but that is no reason why you 
should cut the timber off Little Pond. 
Besides, you know you were left to 
guard the camp—and me,” slie added 
naively. 

It seemed to Breckenridge just then 
that, if any one needed protection, it 
was himself. He sat suddenly down 
on a log near at hand. The girl re- 
garded him thoughtfully from the more 
comfortable position of a camp-chair, 
her elbow on her knee, her chin rest- 
ing on her open palm. 

“ Bill,” she said, daringly, “are you 
married ?” 

For a moment he was taken aback; 
the next, an idea had commended itself 
to him as just revenge. 

“No, but I hope to be,” he answered 
steadily. 

“Indeed?” with lifted eyebrows. 
He watched her narrowly and was re- 
warded by sceing her face slowly flush. 

“ And the girl,” she continued, with 
averted eyes, “does she live on the 
Branch?” 

“Only in summer,” he answered, 
significantly. Why should he be 
bound by rules of convention that she 
herself had broken? he asked himself 


in justification. 


“ Of course she’s pretty?” she said, 
with recovered equanimity. 

“T think so,” he answered with the 
accent on the pronoun. There was 


almost a smile on his lips now. 
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“What is she like?” she demanded. 

“ She is tall.” he began. 

“T don’t lixe tall girls,” she com- 
mented, “I wish I were two inches 
shorter, myself.” 

“QO! but I do!” he remonstrated. 

“Go on,’ she ordered _ shortly. 
“ What color is her hair?” 

“ Dark brown,” he answered, “ very 
much like your own—begging your 
pardon.” 

The girl was obviously discomfited 
now. 

“That’s bad,’ she observed bravely, 
trying to hide this—“I like straw- 
colored hair best.” 

“ Her complexion is dark and soft,” 
he said—steadily meeting her eyes and 
not waiting for her question—“ but her 
eyes are grey.” 

Again the tell-tale color crept into 
the girl’s face. She met his gaze with 
a frown. “Mr. Breckenridge,” she 
said at last, rising, “ you are imperti- 
nent. I think you had better cut that 
wood, after all,” and she strolled 
slowly away from him. 

He picked up his axe and made his 
way into the woods with a strange 
feeling of exultation stirring his heart’s 
depths. 

He had been gone but a few minutes, 
when a guide, a stranger to the girl, 
came hurriedly up the path of the 
Carry. In his -hand was something 
white. “Is Mr. Breckenridge here?” 
he shouted to the girl, who sat in her 
chair bcfore the tent. ‘“ Yes,” she an- 
swered, “ somewhere about the camp.” 
“ Here is a telegram for him,” said the 
man, handing it to her. “If you will 
sign, I'll be off—I’ve got to make the 
Hotel tomorrow night.” When he 
had gone, she looked at the superscrip- 
tion of the envelope: 


** William A. Breckenridge, 
Attorney at Law, 
Short Branch, Maine.’’ 


The strangest thing of the whole 
affair was the lack of surprise on her 
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part at this seeming strange disclos- 
ure. 





* * * 


An hour later the girl sat writing at 
the door. of her tent, her little leather 
writing desk in her lap. So busy was 
she with her pen, she did not notice an 
unkempt individual ‘who came steal- 
thily out of the woods at one side of 
the camp; neither did he observe her, 
until, coming softly around the corner 
of the farther tent, he came abruptly 
in sight of her. The girl looked up, 
expecting to see Breckenridge. In his 
place she saw a huge woodsman, a rifle 
in one arm. He was a half-breed, and 
what, with his frayed buckskins and 
his hirsute face, it seemed to the girl 
that never in her life had she seen so 
villainous and repulsive an animal, 
even in a menagerie. 

“Well,” she said at last, trying not 
to show the fear she felt, “ what do you 
wish here?” 

He smiled inanely down at her. 

“Whar guide?” he asked, in broken 
English. 

““"they are not here,” she answered 
him shortly and could have bitten her 
tongue off a moment later, when she 
saw the stupid look of satisfaction 
spread over his heavy face. 

“Me hungare,” he said amiably. He 
walked to the guides’ tent, and, pulling 
the flap back, looked in. 

“ You'd best keep out of there,” said 
the girl, bravely. She looked about 
her.’ What would she not have given 
if Breckenridge were by her now? she 
could not even hear his axe blows. All 
the weapons were in the guides’ tent. 
The half-breed disappeared in this and 
emerged a minute later with her fath- 
er’s shotgun—a beautiful weapon. The 
girl had now arisen and stood before 
her tent, undecided whether to run or 
scream for help. The half-breed came 
toward her, a leer on his stupid face. 
“Pretty girl,” he said. She backed 


? 


_away from him, her face as white as 
snow and cried “ Bill!” with all her 

















THE GUIDE AND THE GIRL. 


strength. The fellow dropped the 
shotgun and sprang angrily after her— 
and then he stopped suddenly and 
raised his rifle. The girl looked be- 
hind her and saw with infinite joy 
Breckenridge running toward them. 
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ered. “Put it down!” repeated the 
other again. It seemed to him that he 
could look right down the murderous 
barrel now. The girl buried her face 
in her hands... “ Why would he not 
stop! why would he not stop! when he 








‘“*The half-breed went down like a stricken ox from a well-delivered blow that caught 
him squarely on the point of the chin.” 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





The half-breed slowly raised his rifle 
and covered the running man. 

“Put that gun down! ” commanded 
Breckenridge, striding angrily toward 
him. The muzzle remained unlow- 


saw the gun pointed directly at him?” 
she asked herself ina daze. And then, 
in place of the report she expected, she 
heard the sound of a lusty blow. The 
half-breed’s courage had deserted him 
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at the last moment: Now, as she 
looked, she saw him go down like a 
stricken ox from a well-delivered blow 
which caught him squarely on the 
point of the chin. And then it seemed 
as thovgh the amateur guide had gone 
quite mad, for as the half-breed rose to 
his feet again he sprang on him like 
some wild beast, raining furiously blow 
after blow on him. Before this on- 
slaught the fellow steadily gave back 
until he stood on the high bank of the 
lake. He looked desperately behind 
him, and, even as he looked, Brecken- 
ridge sprang on him quick as a cat and 
suddenly the girl realized there was 
but one man before her on the bank. 
A minute later, a dripping, bedraggled 
figure crawled forlornly over the edge 
of the bank and slunk away into the 
woods. Breckenridge watched him 
until he had quite disappeared and 
then he turned toward the camp. His 
berserker fury had left him as quickly 
as it had come and in its place was 
shame—shame that he had fought as a 
beast with teeth and nail as it were, be- 
fore this girl—that his temper had 
quite carried him away. ‘The object 
of his thoughts was seated on a nearby 
log now, her face in her hands. A sud- 
den joy seized Breckenridge. Maybe, 
after all, she had not seen this disgrace- 
ful exhibition of brute strength. 

“T hope you are not hurt,” he said 
gently, standing before her. 

“T am,” she said, with a quiver in 
her voice. 
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“The brute!” he cried, with return- 
ing rage—" Did he strike you?” 

“ No, no—nct that,” and she raised 
her eyes suddenly to his. The tear- 
dimmed glory of them quite dazed him. 

“To think that—that I should have 
treated you so”—and then she burst 
into tears. 


This proved quite too much for 
Breckenridge. A twinge of con- 
science struck him full force. “ But I 


have a confession to make, too,” he 
said contritely, as the girl calmed down 
a bit. “I don’t know just how to ex- 
plain --—” he began doubtfully. 

“Maybe I can help you,” she said, 
smiling brightly up at him through her 
tears, and, disappearing in her tent, 
came forth with his telegram in her 
hand. 

He looked at it and at her and she 
at him, and then for no very good 
reason they both laughed happily. 


* * * 


When the Professor returned a few 
hoéurs later with Buck, he was thunder- 
struck to see his daughter and his sec- 
ond guide seated on the same log and 
chatting with the familiarity of old 
friends. But for all that, when, the 
next day, the canoes started ‘ack 
down-stream (iargely because of 
Breckenridge’s telegram) there was 
but one guide, and his name was Buck 
Hall. Breckenridge had graduated to 
the position of passenger. 
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TEN DAYS AT CAMP HUCKLEBERRY FIN. 


By JAMES 8. COMPTON, A. B. 


HEN July grows dusty and cica- 
das in every wayside tree tune 
up their rasping fifes for their 

share in the mid-summer concert, we may 
be sure that camping time has come. 
June is often hot enough, but she has a 
habit of weeping at inopportune mo- 
ments, much to the discomfort of the 
camper who has trusted himself to her 
tender mercies, The shrill note of the 
cicada, commonly known as the seven- 
teen-year locust, is the sound that every 
lever of the outdoors delights to hear, 
for it is the call tothe camp. Blesséd is 
the man who when he hears that note 
can lay aside the shackles of every day’s 
work to go to the open and five. There 
is certainly something in our blood, come 
down from those forest-wandering half 
naked German ancestors of ours, that 
calls us out into the free outdoors to fish 
or hunt, to dive or swim, or even to flirt 
and be flirted, as age, sex or inclination 
may suggest: something that with all 
our universities and colleges, our libraries 
and laboratories, we have been unable to 


name. Maybe it is reason; maybe it is 
instinct ; possibly it is neither the one nor 


the other: who cares, any way, if he can . 


get ten days with the woods and waters? 

As an appetizer to our outing this 
summer, “Supe” and I took a bicycle 
ride of 70 miles through portions of 
Wood, Fulton, Henry and Williams 
Counties in Ohio, and wound up with 
ten miles through the dust and sand of 
Steuben County, Indiana. At Angola, 
the county seat, we made connections 
with the railroad and secured our tent, 
which we had shipped on ahead of us. 
Some provisions and a simple cooking 
outfit were purchased next morning and 
about the middle of the forenoon we took 
the little electric road for the Lake. 
Steuben County is rich in lakes; indeed 
it has enough to turn any rich Ohio or 
Illinois county a permanent grass tint 
from envy; but when people about An- 
gola talk about “the Lake,’ you may 
bank on it they can mean but one thing 
—Lake James. 

After a day and a half on my wheel it 
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was most delightful to be whisked along 
through the woods without any.exertion 
on my part. A glimpse of a little lake, 
half hidden among the tamaracks, afford- 
ed pleasant variety in a landscape that 
was mostly.waving cornfields and bits of 
forest: the waters shining in the morning 
sunlight heightened our expectations of 
a good time by their suggestions of the 
trio so dear to:the hearts of all boys from 
six to sixty'$gh, food, and fun. A 
snorting gasoline launch met us at the 
Paltatown pier, where the road ends, and 
in a few minutes we were under headway 
down the lake. At Spring Point, where 
the first basin of the lake ends, we found 


a good boat; a few minutes sufficed forthe — 


transfer of our baggage and equipment 
and we were alone, the launch going back 
up the lake in its old noisy odorous 
fashion. We were by ourselves on the 
waters—the Mecca of our desires and 
hopes for these two months past; but 
there was no time to sit and dream, for 
our departments of the interior were call- 
ing loudly for generous appropriations. 
Some time was now spent in selecting a 
good camping site: a number looked in- 
viting enough from the boat but when we 
landed and gave them a careful examin- 
ation they were too damp, had too much 
grass or too little shade. At one place 
the shore rose quite abruptly, making a 
terrace some five or six feet above the 
level of the water in the lake; there was 
very little grass to harbor the pests of 
camp life and plenty of shade for the hot 
days when life is a burden without it. It 
was altogether an admirable spot to camp 
and was unanimously adopted by the 
committee as our “home” for the next 
ten days. 

Tent, camera, fishing tackle, blankets, 
etc., soon lay scattered about under the 
oaks, while we delved with a right good 
will into the provisions. Our dinner was 
—but why tell of the first dinner in camp? 
We survived and were able before the 
sun went down to put the tent up and to 
bring a little cosmos out of our chaos: 
‘before the work was quite finished we 
were joined by the third member of the 
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party, whom I for good reasons will call 
“the Chef.” The trio was now com- 
plete: Supe, Chef, and Prof. (which last 
being interpreted means the writer of this 
article). The first man mentioned owes 
his euphonious title to the fact that he is 
the superintendent of schools in a flour- 
ishing little town in the Ohio oil field; 
the second was so called from his occu- 
pation while in camp and a right royal 
one he is, too. Prof., well, it is immater- 
ial where he got his title; his companions 
have achieved greatness but his was 
thrust upon him. From this point my 
account will be taken bodily from a 
journal kept by one of the trio. 

Aug. 4. Camp Huckleberry Fin. 
Down to business at last. The boys and 
I have had a big time choosing a name 
for our camp; at last we have selected 
Huckleberry Fin (not Finn) as the most 
suitable. ‘ Huckleberry” comes from 
the many bushes of that delightful little 
fruit growing on the hillside back of the 
tent; ‘“‘Fin” from our expectations. The 
berries are things of the past; the fins 
belong to the future, for we have caught 
none of them yet. We have a peach:of 
a camp—one that would make a city fel- 
ler’s eyes stick out till you could rake 
them off with a grapevine. As I write, 
my worthy pardners are sitting in the 
door of the tent, like the old Arab sheik 
in the fifth reader, only they are not pre- 
serving a dignified silence like he did. I 
hear the words “bait,” ‘‘red-eyes,” 
“bass”; I guess I'll go over and see 
what they are talking about. 

Aug. 5. Awful busy day. My copy 
of Kingsley’s “‘Westward Ho!” that I 
brought along to fill in with, hasn’t been 
opened. I don’t even know who the 
hero is or whether it is like “The Man 
with the Hoe.” If we keep on as we 
have begun the book will go back into 
the grip without my making the acquaint- 
ance of Kingsley’s masterpiece. I am 
feeling too full to write much; the pota- 
toes and fish were mighty good. 

Aug. 6. Sunday. A fine morning, 
calm and clear. Lake James is like the 
picture Aunt used to have—Lake Geneva, 
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I believe that was: this is much better, 
for this is the real thing. Along about 
10 or 11 Supe and I concluded we would 
explore a part of the coast and incident- 
ally get a pail of fresh water from one of 
the springs. The damp ground about 
the springs naturally suggested worms 
for bait; we secured some sharpened 
sticks and dug into the sticky black soil. 
We made several fruitless attempts and 
were about to give up the job when my 
partner noticed a log lying by our path 
and said there might be grubs under it. 
I pulled aside the log and—some little 
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the hand between the thumb and fore- 
finger. A liberal plaster of mud allayed 
the smart. To make bad matters worse, 
when we reached camp, and Chef caught 
sight of my war paint, he lay back on 
the leaves and laughed immoderately. 
Aug. 9. Three days have passed 
since I made an entry in my journal. 


Monday we were so bi __ catching fish 
that I found no time to \ : yesterday 
we were whitewashed, a: ‘:e baseball 


boys say, and I was ashamed to write. 
Today has rather evened things up; so 
I'll write a little this evening. Monday 

















AN INHABITED SPOT ON LAKE JAMES. 





yellow things boiled out of the hole, like 
Kuroki going for Kuropatkin at Liao- 
yang. I pulled for a place of safety, like 
the ‘Russian, but one of the vanguard 
popped it to me on the cheek just along- 
side my mole. Partner disappeared with- 
out salaaming as was his wont; he told 
me afterward that he almost ran over a 
picnic party that lay directly in his line 
of retreat; they politely asked him what 
his hurry. was, but he did not stop to 
answer. I halted near the spring, think- 
ing I would be out of danger, and had 
just turned around to see if my compan- 
ion were anywhere in sight, when Biff! 
another little yellow outpost stung me on 


we left Chef in camp and pulled our skiff 
about 2 miles to Snow Lake, expecting 
to catch a few bass: everybody has been 
saying, “If you want fish, go to Snow.” 
Sometimes it pays to follow the direc- 
tions of people in general, but usually it 
is a dubious matter. We stopped in the 
inlet and caught a couple of dozen min- 
nows, then passed on into the second 
lake. ‘After wasting two or three hours 
in vain endeavors we discovered a perch 
hole and tried our luck with them; this 
time we fared better, for when we left the 
lake to go back to camp we had a good 
mess for three hungry men. Perch are 
poor on sport but they show up well in 
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the skillet; the meat is firm and solid 
and of a flavor hardly surpassed by the 
black bass. Tuesday seemed like a good 
day for fishing ; that is, all the signs were 
favorable. We spent four hours with all 
kinds of bait—worms, clams, and min- 
nows—still-fishing and casting, but with 
no result except a voracious appetite that 
made sad havoc with the bacon and 
beans. This morning was dark and 
threatening, and for a couple of hours it 
looked like we were to repeat the ex- 
perience of yesterday; about half-past 9 
business began and continued good for 
nearly two hours. I was fishing for 
perch, when suddenly Whizz! went my 
reel in a very unperchlike fashion. I 
gave a jerk to hook the gentleman and 
the fun began; around and around went 
the fish, rushing off one moment like all 
possessed, then doubling back and div- 
ing, till I thought he never would grow 
tired. After five minutes or so of this 
kind of work he calmed down sufficiently 
for the Chef to lift him over the side of 
the boat—a nice small-mouthed black 
bass. This chap was evidently only the 
forerunner of good luck; when we quit 
for dinner we had all we wanted for a 
couple of meals, red-eyes and bass chiefly. 

Tonight I got my revenge on the 
“Chef”. We had finished our supper 
and were lying on a bit of canvas near 
the fire, going over the events of the day, 
when the gentleman just mentioned arose, 


_ stretched himself and remarked that he 


wanted a good row on the lake. The 
boat had been tied up for the night and 
the oars laid in a safe spot near the tent, 
but our friend paid no attention to such 
little things as oars; he untied the skiff 
and gaveashove The force of his push 
was rapidly carrying him out into deep 
water when my companion on the canvas 
called out, ‘‘ You idiot! there are no oars 
in that boat.” Without waiting to con- 
sider ways and means of getting back to 
shore, Chef jumped overboard into the 
black water: luckily for him it was not 
deep enough to make the situation at all 
serious. He was certainly a ridiculous 
looking object as he came up the bank 
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into the light of the fire. I feel better 
now; Chef isn’t such a bad fellow, after all. 

Aug. 10. We are going to lose the 
Supe tomorrow. I hate it awfully, for 
he is an A1 fellow. Can’t a fellow ever 
get away from his business? Chef sug- 
gests the Entomologist to take the vacant 
place. It’s a good suggestion; think 
we'll try it. 

Aug. 11. Supe has gone and the En- 
tomologist is here. The Chef has ir- 
reverently named him “ Bugs.” 

Aug. 12. The Entomologist is a fine 
chap; he can fish all day in the hot sun 
and never swear a word; then, when it 
comes to the commissary department, he 
is a very satisfactory substitute for the 
Supe, which is high praise anywhere but 
in a boarding-house. Why don’t board- 
ing-houses put up stuff that tastes like 
the Chef’s cooking? They have all the 
goods he has and a great deal more but 
they never make things taste like his 
goods. I told the boys today that if I 
marry I want a woman who can cook 
like the Chef. The Entomologist says 
that such a paragon is not to be found 
among the daughters of Adam. Maybe 
he is correct but I don’t like to believe 
it; if he knows what he is talking about 
I am doomed to be an old bach the rest 
of my days. 

I am getting into the merits of “‘ West- 
ward Ho!”—a good book if not a new 
one. It has to be above the average ora 
man could not read it out here under the 
trees where the artificialities of life are as 
much out of place as a high collar and a 
white four-in-hand on a bronco buster. 
Kingsley could give the author of “ Leo- 
pard’s Spots” a quarter of a mile the 
start and beat him by three-eighths in a 
half-mile race. Fishing was fair today, 
especially for the blue gills; about the 
middle of the afternoon we found a school 
of them in a business mood. When they 
took the bait they rushed off like small 
boys to see the circus parade, never stop- 
ping till gently reminded to do so by the 
owner of the line. Game? well I guess 
so! few fish can beat them for real sport 
when they are in a biting mood. 
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Aug. 14. Last day at the lake. I 
feel like hanging crape all over those 
words. The morning was rather cloudy 
and forbidding but we were resolved to 
make the best of it by exploring some 
of the lakes that are connected with Lake 
James. After a laborious half-mile pull 
through a channel choked with weeds 
we slid out on the surface of a little black 
body of water called Marsh Lake. Ina 
sheltered cove we let down the anchor 
and tempted the inhabitants of the deep, 


ones. Supper and dinner were all in one 
today; when we finished our meal we 
made our stock of provisions look very 
sad and gaunt, only one onion and two 
potatoes remaining to tell the tale. 

After supper we sat before the tent and 
watched the cloud towers in the west as 
they heaped themselves together in tur- 
ret and battlement, then fell back—a pil- 
low for the setting sun. The camp-fire 
cast strange flickering shadows over the 
quiet waters that now and again swished 








PREPARING FOR THE AFTERNOON'S SPORT. 





still-fishing; scarcely had our minnows 
sunk below the level of the pond lily 
roots when the Entomologist had a bite 
and landed a yellow perch. One after 
another the perch came flopping into the 
boat till, when they quit biting at 11 
o’clock we had a baker’s dozen good 


against our shore with a strong insistency 
in their murmurs; cricket and katydid 
tuned up their shrill voices to sing us a 
last serenade and amid the soothing 
music of the woods and waves we turned 
in and were soon fast asleep. 


IN WOODLANDS CALM. 


By JOE CONE. 


’-ep in the silent woodland where 
Soft mosses strew the ground, 
And stillness fills the laden air, 
I hear the sweetest sound. 


I say no sound is there, and yet 
Break forth ten thousand strings; 

For through my soul, in cadence ‘set, 
The Voice of Nature rings! 

















FIFTY YEARS OF WOODS LIFE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER X. 
A Refusal to “‘Moss Over.” 


HAVE it on the word 
—the pro fessional 
word—of Dr. Antoine 
Lagrue that the 
prompt treatment 
received at the 
hands of my host 
and his family 
alone saved me 
from a serious at- 
tack of pneumonia, 
and possibly death. I had been leading 
a rough life for two years previous, con- 
stantly exposed to the weather—as a man 
must be if he has no fixed camp—and 
not only working hard most of the time, 
but also continually fretted by hard luck 
all around. My constitution chanced to 
be vigorous enough to withstand the 
strain without breaking down, but 
physically and mentally I was in no good 
condition to endure a long siege of sick- 
ness. Chance had favored at the crucial 
moment, throwing me among people 
kind of heart and at the same time self- 
willed enough to see that I was kept 
under control until wholly cured. On the 
second day I was determined to take the 
road again, but Papa Dodier prevailed 
upon me to stay until the following 
morning, and that night my rifle, shoes 
and coat were hidden and staid concealed 
until I agreed to be sensible. At first I 
was angry at the trick played upon me, 
but the father and sons ‘wisely left the 
task of conciliation to the women of the 
family and I was simply laughed into a 


good humor. 






Eventually I succeeded in getting all 
the children together long -enough to 
count them, but the names of the younger 
ones I never mastered. They seemed to 
have four or five apiece, not counting 
nicknames. By careful attention to the 
mother’s conversation I believed I had 
caught the elder girl’s name, but when I 
tried to use it there was much merriment 
which I could not understand, until they 
explained I was calling her “ My Love.” 
To avoid further mistakes, a general in- 
troduction followed. The two big boys 
were Jean and Louis; the three largest 
girls, Félice (named after her mother), 
Mignon and Marie. When I wanted 
either of the six younger ones, it was a 
case of crooking my finger and 
whistling. They were good little chaps 
and seemed to take a great shine to me 
from the first. In a little while the least 
of the lot learned to leave even her 
mother for a seat on my knee, while the 
rest would crowd as close around «me-as 
they could get and listen gravely té my 
funny “ baby talk.” This was about my 
first intimate acquaintance with children, 
but not my last, as will appear in a later 
chapter. 

In a week, the weather having cleared, 
it was decided in family council that I 
could be permitted outdoors. I was glad 
of it, for my appetite was commencing to 
suffer for want of exercise. My first 
move was to a big pile of logs outside 
the gate, where I got busy with a dull 
axe and kept pegging away until—for the 
first time since my coming—there was 
enough firewood chopped to supply the 


house for twenty-four hours. .After 


*This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 


the March issue of Sports Afield. 
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vain attempts to dissuade me from my 
purpose, the family had assembled on the 
veranda—they called it the “galerie”— 
and watched me in wondering silence, as 
though they feared the pneumonia had 
caught a fresh grip—and this time on 
my brain. I had begun to suspect what I 
afterwards found to be true—namely, 
that long residence in this semi-tropical 
climate and amid surroundings not of 
their own choosing had sapped from the 
Acadians much of the enterprise and 
vigor that had enabled their forefathers 
to conquer a Northern wilderness. The 
“ Cajuns ” were not much on the work; a 
bare living -was all they cared for, and 
that was easily secured, for nearly every 
family owned cattle and hogs running 
wild in the woods and yielding consider- 
able revenue without a particle of care 
or trouble necessary from their owners. 
Louis, the second son, was consider- 
able of a hunter himself—in the “Ca- 
jun” way. He was the happy owner of 
a long, double-barrel muzzle-loader, with 
one hammer missing and the tube on the 
other side so badly burned out that it 
spit fire in his face at every discharge. I 
won his whole heart by ordering a ham- 
mer and a new tube from Houston by 
mail the first week after my coming, and 
then it was delightful to see him slatlier 
both barrels into a flock of ducks on the 
water. Wing shooting was an unknown 
art to Louis, and it was well enough that 
he had no aspirations in that direction, 
for a 42-inch 16-gauge is not the thing 
for quick work. I tried the old gun on 
some quail that habited in the corn- 


field back of the house, picking straight-. 


away shots in the open, as they gave me 
lots of time, and he was almost tickled 
to death to see me kill three out of five. 
We saw a great many wild geese every 
day early in the season, but they kept out 
of the reach of-shot as a general thing, 
and when I got one with my old .40-60 
Marlin he was liable to be too badly 
mussed up-to be cookable. Louis had 
noticed that big flocks often rested on a 
mud’ bar, where they could not be ap- 


-in the morning,” said I; “or stay! 


proached within range, and one day he 
confided to me a scheme all his own, 
which was to “dope” a flock with corn 
soaked in whiskey. I hardly thought the 
plan would work, and, to convince myself 
one way or the other, experimented with 
a big tame drake which Mamma Dodier 
kindly loaned for the purpose. I first 
boiled the corn until it was soft, then 
soaked it in whiskey for an hour, and 
afterwards rolled the grain in dry meal, 
so the taste would not be so apparent. We 
had cooped the drake overnight with- 
out feed and he was good and hungry. 
There was a flavor about the first grain 
that seemed to puzzle him a bit, but it 
went down all right and he gobbled the 
next dozen or so without an instant’s 
consideration. Then I let him rest @ 
while. In twenty minutes he seemed a 
bit shaky on his paddles but responded 
gamely when invited to “take another.” 
Pretty soon his head began to wobble 
sideways and he commenced a lot of 
funny duck talk, sitting back on his tail 
and looking extremely puzzled. Félice 
had been watching the experiment and 


“all at once she stooped and picked up 


the drake, faced me with her eyes ablaze 
and rattled off a lot of French which I 
understood perfectly, though every word 
was as unintelligible as the remarks our 
feathered victim had just been making. 
Louis and the rest of the family 
laughed, and, not knowing what else to 
do, I took off my hat and bowed as 
gracefully as I knew how. She ran 
away then, but in a minute was back— 
without the drake—and the fiery eyes 
were dimmed with tears. 

“TI was wrong, Monsieur,” she said; 
“T'am always wrong—but it is not my 
heart. Would you wish to feed him 
more?” 

“You shall go with us after the geese 
The 


boat will hold only two—Louis shall 
stay ashore and we will gather in the 
drunkards.” : 

It was a silly suggestion, but I could 
never bear to see a woman in tears. We 
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sowed a peck of whiskeyed corn on the 
mud bar that night and the next morn- 
ing at daybreak Félice and I boarded the 
skiff at the mouth of a little cove and 
rowed out through the fog to discover 
results. We were almost upon the bar 
before it was visible: then it seemed to 
us to be covered with wildfowl of some 
description. I struck the boat with an 
oar and immediately there was a per- 
fect roar of wings and the clamor of 
ducks, geese, herons and water turkeys 
in chorus. All at once a big Canada 
goose dropped down in the water within 
reach of Félice and she broke its neck 
with the steering paddle. Others had 
dropped out of the flight; still others 
were drifting a-wing in unsteady circles 
overhead, and on the bar were a dozen 
black spots that told of the most lament- 
able “drunks” of the lot. The first 
that we came to upon landing I thought 
to be an enormous goose, sprawled with 
outspread wings—until it lifted its head 
feebly, and then I saw it was a whooping 
crane. Before I could utter a word of 
caution, Félice ran up and caught at its 
long legs. The snakelike neck doubled 
back and sprang straight again, as the 
sharp beak darted at her eye; luckily the 
girl saw her danger and dodged, but 
too late to wholly escape. Her under 
lip was cut through to the teeth. It 
was all my own fault, for I should not 
have permitted her to come, and this 
thought added to the savagery of my at- 
tack on that poor crane. He was none 
too easily managed, even when I was 
gripping his neck with both hands, but 
I should have finished him in a minute if 
Félice had not interfered. ‘“ We will not 
kill the brave bird, Monsieur,” she 
pleaded. “It is not fair—it is not the 
law—for was he not made drunk against 
his will and then set upon by murderers? 
Why should he not fight for his life? ” 
There was considerable justice in this 
view of the case—just enough to make 
me sick of the whole business. We re- 
turned to the shore and Louis was given 
the job of picking up the inebriates, the 
crane having taken flight as soon as re- 
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leased—probably sobered by his narrow 
escape, just as drunken men have been 
before this. The practicability of young 
Dodier’s idea had been established, but 
we did not care to repeat the experiment. 
Whiskey costs money, while utilizing any 
great amount of game was quite out of 
the question. I was for days very sorry for 
Félice. Her sunny disposition called for 
continual smiles and that poor wounded 
lip was a perpetual agony; but what 
could we do? To caution her against 
laughing only made matters worse. Only 
once did I succeed in making her grave 
for a moment. “It was my folly in 
taking you with me,” I said. “ You will 
always hate me for it, but no more than 
I shall hate myself. Try to remember 
when I am gone—not now but in a few 
months—that, of the few things I re- 
member with regret, a certain little 
scarred lip will trouble me most of all.” 
“ But why?” she queried simply. “ Is it 
not grand to be a hunter and battle with 
wild animals ?—and should not a girl be 
proud that she hus proof of her bravery? 
Some day, when my hair is white and I 
have no teeth;” (with a little shudder at 
the fearful picture), “I will tell the 
grandchildren of Mignon and Marie of 
the battle on the island and the kind 
friend who was with me. Yes, we are 
friends?” Then she touched her lip and 
smiled. “If I find myself forgetting, I 
can look in the mirror—the scar will be 
there.” 

I told Papa Dodier next day that if I 
stayed with him I should work—but not 
at farming. I had pledged myself never 
to plough another furrow and could not 
break my word. Louis had. been speak- 
ing of land that was to be cleared and 
rails to be made for fencing it. If he 
would blaze trees along the boundaries, 
I would commence at once. 

“Not today,” he replied. “I have 
bidden the neighbors to come this night 
and we will feast on the geese that were 
taken—and then dance. They are my 


friends and you must know them all.” 
Think of it! I could find my way 
through a square dance, or hit the back- 
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step like a Georgia nigger, but waltzes 
were not in my line—and I knew the 
French by reputation. That night I 
was taught the true meaning of the 
word courtesy. I sought to escape by an 
early confession of my shortcomings in a 
terpsichorean way, and was immediately 
taken possession of by a matronly dame 
in a flowered silk dress, the recognized 


social leader of the community. “TI will 
teach Monsieur now,” she said. “It is 
extremely easy—a mere nothing! But 


O! when it is mastered!” 

I am glad to say that I was game, 
though the first few minutes were some- 
thing terrible. ‘“ Monsieur must not try 
to jump—it is to slide the feet with the 
music. Ah, ha! did I not tell you? Why, 
I am proud of my pupil—and now the 
turning—ta, ta, ta! ta, ta, tal—very good 
indeed! O! most certainly you must 
have waltzed many times before.” I 
knew it was taffy, but the payment came 
when Félice whispered in my ear: “I 
find that one need not be French to be a 
gentleman,” And from the. bottom of 
my heart I answered that I wished I 
were both. 

All through the long spring and early 
summer I toiled in that “ new-ground 
patch” and every Saturday night Papa 
Dodier handed me three silver.dollars— 
with which, at the first opportunity, I 
bought trifling presents for the children. 
Mamma Dodier was my treasurer, hav- 
ing charge of the money I had brought 
with me—something over ninety dollars. 
‘The dear old soul carried it continually, 
with other treasures, in a little pouch of 
stamped leather hanging about her neck 
or at her belt. “It is much money, but 
I will keep it safely,” she told me when 
I intrusted it to her. “If I prove false 
or lose it, there is the farm and the cat- 
tle—they are yours.” 

I noticed that while Mignon and 
Marie were much sought after by the 
young Acadians and could choose their 
company among the wealthiest, as Aca- 
dians go, Félice seemed to have no in- 
clination for lovemaking, though the 
prettiest and most lovable of the three. I 
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taught her to play such card games as I 
knew, and, while the other girls enter- 
tained their company on the gallery, we 
two sat in the room with the old people 
and younger children, intent upon 
euchre or seven-up. At last, one night— 
it was early in August—I glanced up at 
the old wooden clock and shuffled the 
cards carelessly. 

“ The last deal of the last game,” said 
I. “In the morning I shall go.” 

Félice said not a word. Her mother 
looked at me inquiringly but was silent. 

“T have land enough for all,” said 
Papa Dodier. “ We love you and would 
have you stay.” 

A big lump came up in my throat and 
nearly choked me. 

“ And I love you,” I confessed brok- 
enly. “That is why I am going—now, 
while it is easier for all of us. I belong 
in the woods and alone. It is my nature 
and if I tried to fight against it I would 
disgrace myself by running away in the 
end. I must go.” 

Félice picked up the cards I had laid 
down and dealt them steadily. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur is right,’ she said. “One cannot 
fight against their nature. See! I have 
turned a diamond for trumps—that 
means he will some day find his fortune 
and then perhaps he will let us know.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
The Curse of Loneliness. «: 

Many times in after years I found 
myself thinking regretfully of the long, 
restful months spent with those simple, 
kind-hearted Acadian friends, and even 
striving to convince myself that leaving 
them was not of my own volition. As 
people grow older their mental vision 
becomes clearer, and now, after the 
lapse of nearly a quarter-century, I can 
see that which was plain to Félice as 
she laughingly bade me Good-bye at the 
wood-pile in front of the gate. A man 


of my temperament and wandering in- 
clinations would have made no fit mate 
for Papa Dodier’s eldest daughter. I had 
conceded the fact to myself from the 
start, but, with true manlike perversity, 
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brooded angrily for months over the fact 
that she had reached a like decision. 

By the quickest and most direct route 
available I reached the old Tennessee 
home neighborhood on the Obion, where 
some rather distant relatives were still 
living, intending to visit with them until 
early fall, as I had framed no plans for 
the immediate future. However, there 
had been many changes during the years 
of my absence. Many of the older peo- 
ple whom I had known were dead, while 
former associates of my own age had 
married or removed to other localities. 
Fortune willed it that I should arrive 
just in time to attend the wedding of a 
third cousin, Julia Dykeman, who had 
long enjoyed the distinction of being the 
oldest old maid in the neighborhood. 
There was a trace of Chickasaw blood 
in that branch of the family—her grand- 
mother having been a half-blood—and 
to this fact was traceable her luck in at 
last finding a husband. Sam Cawdry, 
like myself, was her cousin several times 
removed. In appearance he might have 
easily passed for an Indian pure and 
simple, except for the half-breed eye— 
that sign of mixed lineage which there is 
no mistaking. He had never been out- 
side the State of Mississippi in all his 
twenty-odd years of life, until the 
thought came to him that headright 
lands and annuity possibly awaited him 
in the Indian Territory as a member of 
the Chickasaw tribe. Then, too timid to 
risk the journey and its outcome alone, 
he had sought his Tennessee relatives in 
hopes of securing companionship—and 
had found Julia. The rest was a matter 
of simple arithmetic: If one Chickasaw 
was entitled to a certain amount of land, 
two could secure just twice as big a 
tract, and it would all be Sam’s. In 
twenty-four hours after his arrival he 
proposed, but the coquettish fair one de- 
layed her acceptance until the next 
morning, and she declined to be married 
until she could buy, cut and make a new 
white lawn dress. In the meantime 


Cawdry hustled around and bought a 
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mule team and a Whitewater wagon, had 
the mules sharp-shod for traveling, and 
collected a camping outfit of blankets, 
cooking utensils and tinware. Julia was 
sewing the last button on her dress when 
I stumbled into the door and introduced 
myself, and before we were through 
shaking hands Cawdry came in with a 
handsaw and hammer and announced 
that “the grub-box is fixed and the 
preacher and some other feller has jest 
rid up at the gate.” I cottoned to Caw- 
dry at once—probably because of the 
business tact and courage conjoined 
shown in this hastily adopted matri- 
monial venture, for I like people who 
have nerve and are shifty; but as I came 
to know him better it developed that he 
had not a particle of either bravery or 
rashness. He would snatch at the 
merest chance to make a dollar, but it 
was with the desperation of a drowning 
man who paws out toward the middle of 
the stream after a floating straw whena 
couple of kicks in the other direction 
would take him safely ashore. 

Well, they married, and I was duly 
impressed with the solemnity of the cer- 
emony—this being the first time I had 
seen two people joined for better or 
worse. Cawdry offered me a seat in 
the wagon if I would go with them to 
the Nation, but I put him off with a 
promise to follow in a few months. 
However, a week in that corner of Ten- 
nessee convinced me I would be better 
off almost anywhere else, since there 
was but little game in the vicinity, no 
work offering except in the tobacco and 
cotton crops later on, and no prospect 
before me save that of eating up my 
little store of hard cash in utter idleness. 
So it happened that within ten days I 
was trailing Cawdry’s wagon on the 
back of a thirty-dollar Texas pony, 
heading out southwest from the Bird’s 
Point crossing onthe Mississippi. The 
proper route was not hard to find. Long 
before Sam Houston and Santa Ana had 
their little scrap over the ownership of 
Texas there was an established thor- 
oughfare through this region for the 
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convenience of Carolinians, Kentuckians 
and Tennesseeans who felt the need of 
more elbow room and better hunting 
grounds, and I am free to confess that, 
if the man who originally blazed it 
through had a spite against his fellow 
man, he evened accounts before getting 
half-way through the swamp region. I 
am told that the road has been improved 
since I traveled it, but my informant was 
an Arkansan with a whole lot of local 
pride. Maybe a few bridges have been 
built but the same old, unfathomable 
mud holes and miles upon miles of 
rough corduroy are doubtless still in evi- 
dence. 

Over such going it is impossible to 
make speed, so I jogged along at about 
a 15-mile gait, trying to be cheerful but 
at heart disgusted with my trip, the 
country I was passing through and the 
whole world at large—myself included. 
For the first time in my life I was 
actually and unmistakably lonesome. 
There was no comfort in my own 
thoughts. No doubt my sojourn with 
the Dodier family—always with some 
one at my elbow, and generally, when 
not at work, with from one to three 
children on my knees or hanging around 
me—had temporarily unfitted me for the 
enjoyment of solitude. They may say 
what they please, a dog is never too old 
to learn new tricks. I was homesick to 
be back among the “ Cajuns,” and once, 
when I came to a fork. in the road and 
the smoothest, most inviting route led 
due south, a full hour was spent in bat- 
tling with the desire to drift back to 
Louisiana. And it was not Félice I was 
wanting to see, but a certain little 3- 
year-old—bare-legged and _ bare-armed 
in her single cotton garment—who 
would have toddled eagerly to me, lisp- 
‘ing “ Will Monsieur kiss Fifine?” And 
God knows she shouldn’t have asked it 
but once! 

But at last I took the turn to the right, 
and that night struck Crowley’s Ridge 
and a country quite familiar to me, hav- 
ing hunted in that region a number of 
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seasons before. It was 4 or 5 miles out 
of my way to visit the cabin where 
Father and I had camped; but a freak 
took me to sleep there that night. The 
log walls of the shanty had lost their 
mud chinking and the roof was rotten in 
holes big enough for a cat to crawl 
through. Rank weeds and blackberry 
vines were matted together in the very 
doorway, and, when I broke my way 
through them, a big moccasin snake, 
coiled on the dirt floor, hissed a wel- 
come. He was in possession of the prem- 
ises and I left him undisturbed. What 
right had I to claim an ownership once 
resigned? But, all the same, I was lone- 
lier than ever when I spread my blanket 
by a little fire on an open ridge near at 
hand, and all night I lay sleeplessly and 
stared up at the stars, wondering about 
many things but hoping for nothing. 

All along the road until Batesville was 
reached I had occasional word of Caw- 
dry, but was never closer than three 
days’ travel behind him. At last, sure 
that he intended traveling by way of 
Little Rock, I made up my mind to head 
him off by cutting across the mountains 
and striking the Arkansas River at or 
above Morrillton. In this way I would 
have one side of a triangle to Cawdry’s 
two—a difference in distance of nearly 
100 miles but a lot the roughest road. 
Stone County has more rocks to the 
square inch than any other part of the 
State and I was going to split it wide 
open through the middle. It was my 
pony’s first introduction to flint pebbles, 
or, in fact, to rock and gravel of any 
kind. Like all bottom-raised horses 
when new to the hills, he stumbled a 
good deal and was slow learning to keep 
off of loose stones. The first day of it 
left him pretty sore, but how he got 
along after that I am unable to state. 
This is the way it happened. 

I was riding leisurely along, when a 
big buck stepped squarely out in the 
middle of the road and stood looking at 
me. The distance was something like 70 
yds.; I could have killed a squirrel that 
far, but not from the back of a fool 
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horse, mortally in fear of a gun. Maybe 
I might have slipped out of the saddle 
and taken a steady shot, but there’s no 
telling how long a deer is going to stand 
under such circumstances. The horse 
didn’t seem to know what was up, until 
just as I pulled trigger, but the first 
start he gave was enough to make me 
miss by a dozen feet. I steadied him 
with a kick in the ribs and fired again, 
having a very good chance at the buck, 
although he was running. A few jumps 
carried him out of sight in the scrub 
oaks, running as though untouched. I 
wanted that deer, for the taste of ven- 
ison had grown strange to me. To my 
notion there is nothing better than a 
chunk of venison tenderloin, broiled over 
a hickory fire—unless maybe it is two 
chunks. When I reached the point 
where he was last seen, there were big 
streaks of blood on the leaves—light, 
frothy red, showing that he was shot 
through the lungs. If the woods had 
been open I might have followed the 
trail at a gallop. 

All the main roads in the hill coun- 
try of Arkansas run along the tops of 
the ridges, there being no level and de- 
sirable ground elsewhere. These hog- 
backs are crooked, as a matter of course ; 
but if a stranger comments upon the ab- 
surdity of traveling east, north and 
south to reach the west, some native will 
wisely suggest that the hardest direction 
of all to travel is “ right straight up.” If 
one ridge eventually “peters out,” 
necessitating cressing a valley to the 
next one, the wayfarer will generally 
get enough of climbing before he reaches 
a smooth road again to silence further 
critical remark. As it happened, I had 
found my deer right on the brink of one 
of these “ go-downs,” and when he took 
to the brush he was speedily among the 
ledges and boulders of a precipitous 
slope. I was not long in deciding that 
the going was too rough for my horse, 
so I unsaddled and belled him and 
turned him loose to graze while I fol- 
lowed the game on foot. The evening 
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sun was then about 2 hours high, there 
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were indications that a spring would be 
found close at hand, and my intentions 
were to get the deer and go into camp 
for the night. 

A couple of hundred yards further on 
I sighted the deer again, evidently badly 
hit, for he was standing with his head 
drooping nearly to the ground. I rested 
my rifle barrel in the fork of an oak, 
took careful aim at his neck and— 
snapped. I had forgotten to throw out 
the discharged shell. The slight click 
was enough to startle him into flight and 
the bullet I sent after him didn’t help 


.matters a bit. Straight down the hill he 


went, loosening an avalanche of little 
stones to follow and keep him going. For 
two or three minutes I stood and listened 
to the racket as it gradually grew fainter 
in the distance, then took up the trail 
again and in a hundred yards found the 
old. fellow lying dead. He was a five- 
pointer, fat and plump, and so big that I 
contented myself with one ham, though 
I was never hungrier for venison in my 
life. 

The sun was setting when I got back 
to my saddle. The horse was not in 
sight; neither could I hear the bell; but 
I took it for granted that he was lying 
down and would shortly be astir again. 
There was plenty of time for a smoke 
before starting in search of that spring 
and the long climb had tired me. Pres- 
ently my pipe was empty and still I had 
heard nothing from that horse—not a 
solitary jingle. In the half dusk I 
started back toward the road and 
shortly stumbled upon the bell and 
neck-strap, lying in the grass. The mys- 
tery was solved: in my haste I had not 
tied the strap securely. I followed back 
along the road for a mile but found no 
tracks. Plainly the horse had not in- 
tentionally deserted me, but that didn’t 
help matters for the. time being. I was 
afoot, with a quarter of venison to carry, 
in addition to my saddle and _ other 
equipment. The only thing to do was 
to hunt water and rest as easy as I could 
until morning. There would likely bea 
stream of some sort at the foot of the 
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hill and presently I started to seek it, 
carrying only my rifle, one blanket and 
about 10 pounds of that venison—hang- 
ing the rest of my property in trees for 
safekeeping. I wish that hill had been 
longer, for in that case it might not 
have been so steep. In the darkness I 
had a dozen falls, but eventually struck 
a few feet of level ground and could hear 
the wash and gurgle of water running 
over and among boulders. This, mind 
you, was on the county road, about mid- 
way between two towns of considerable 
importance, but a thoroughfare so rough 
I had never seen-before, even in the 
Rocky Mountains. In a few minutes I 
had a fire going and before so very long 
the size of that chunk of meat had de- 
creased by fully one-half and I was 
sleeping sweetly under the summer stars. 
In the morning I would go back and find 
my horse. O! yes! it would be “ dead 
easy "—or so I thought. As it hap- 
pened, I wasted a whole week in the 
search—absolutely wasted it, for from 
that day to this never a word of the run- 
away have I heard. I suppose he was 
not long finding a new master. Prob- 
ably, while I slept, some one was hurry- 
ing him by a dim trail westward toward 
the Boston Mountains. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Concerning Jim Adkins. 

As just hinted, I camped for a week 
where I first expected to spend but a 
single night, scouring the surrounding 
country, getting acquainted. with the hill 
people and enjoying myself generally. 
At a cabin a mile or two down the valley 
I purchased a supply of meal and bor- 
rowed a bake-oven, so I could diversify 
my fare (which for two or three meals 
had been straight venison). There 
seemed to be a fair sprinkling of game in 
the country, for I saw deer and turkeys 
nearly every day, but it was much too 
early in the season to think of shooting 
them for the market. However, as time 
passed, and I came to accept the fact 
that my horse was gone beyond recov- 
ery, there seemed no chance for me ex- 
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* cept to settle down for the season in the 


locality that Fate had chosen. A 
freighter, who stopped at the creek to 
feed and rest his team before undertak- 
ing the hill beyond, bought my saddle 
for a few dollars, and I was then in the 
humor to be glad to see it go at any 
price. The purchaser happened to be 
quite well acquainted with the surround- 
ing country and advised me, before de- 
ciding on anything, to consult a certain 
Jim Adkins, who lived on the head of 
the creek some 10 miles away, and who 
every winter made hunting his regular 
occupation. The next day I acted on 
this hint and have never regretted doing 
so. The 10 miles spoken of was prob- 
ably an air-line distance, for I was the 
better -part of the day following the 
windings of the stream before seeing be- 
fore me the little five-acre corn patch 
which I knew must belong to Jim Ad- 
kins. The valley here was little more 
than a gulch, the field being snuggled 
down in a side pocket or cove, sur- 
rounded on three sides by bluffy hills. 
There was nothing resembling a house in 
sight, but I knew that some one must 
have been in the habit of visiting the 
place when the corn needed cultivation 
and more than likely a trail would be 
found by following around the fence. As 
a matter of course I turned the wrong 
way and was nearly back to the creek 
again when I struck a plain path, which 
happened to be pleasingly short. A lime- 
stone bluff fifty feet high almost over- 
shadowed the first corn rows, the trail 
led along its foot, and, as I turned the 
first angle, there was a log wall with a 
door in it. Just a single wall, butting 
against a ledge at the top and points of 
rocks on either side. The door was 
standing wide open and, when I hailed, 
a man stuck his head out and grinned at 
me. 

“T don’t know you,” he said, “ but I'll 
bet a quarter I kin beat you shootin’ 
with your own gun.” 

“That fellow don’t live in Arkan- 
saw,” I replied—“ make it ten dollars 
and get your own gun.” 
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“Twenty bushels of corn,” said he; 
“money’s skace in these hills—I was 
even jokin’ about the quarter. But, all 
the same, it’s easy ter see that a feller 
like you can’t shoot.” 

Just then a redheaded woodpecker 
came dipping and swooping from the 
hilltop down into the corn and perched 
on an ear some 70 yds. away. I thought 
I could hit him, and of course tried my 
very best, but was as much surprised as 
pleased when he fluttered up from the 
stalk and fell. “ His bill is cut off up to 
the eyes,’ I said, having noticed his 
actions closely, and so on investigation it 
proved; but my new acquaintance could 
not see the bird when I shot and so took 
it for granted I had merely called where 
I aimed. 

“You and I don’t shoot for corn— 
after that!’ he exclaimed. “Just you 
move in and live with Jim Adkins and 
your board won’t cost you a cent.” 

I followed him through the door and 
found myself in the mouth of a cave. 
Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 
call it a hole under a ledge, for it was 
not more than 40 ft. deep and half that 
wide. At one side was a pole bedstead 
supporting a shuck mattress and a couple 
of blankets, at the other a table and a 
stack of grocery boxes evidently contain- 
ing a little of everything, from corn meal 
to dirty shirts and socks—but of course 
sedulously separated. The back of the 
cave was piled with corn in the ear, 
probably some of it grown years before, 
as the shucks were nearly black with 
age. “It’s dry in here,” said Adkins, 
divining my thoughts. “ That corn’s all 
right—and I’ve got cats enough to keep 
the mice out of it. In fact, my whole 
family is made up of a horse and about 
forty cats. If there ever gits too many 
of ’ em, I’ll kill a few and sell the hides, 
but there’s plenty of room yet.” 

This talk of selling hides brought my 
mind back to the object of my visit and 
for an hour we discussed matters ear- 
nestly. Adkins had for years followed 
deer hunting as a regular business in the 
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fall and winter, but merely sold the 
hides, as the market for venison was not 
dependable. There was another little 
cave a few yards away that he used for 
a smoke-house, and after the venison 
was cured he could trade it for butter 
and eggs to neighbors who were not 
hunters. Once or twice he had taken 
saddles or whole deer to Batesville, but’ 
the distance was considerable and the 
town people were pretty good hands to 
drive a bargain. He said there were 
plenty of coons in the hills—long-legged, 
wary fellows and hard to catch—but he 
was never much of a trapper and hadn’t 
thought it worth while to bother with 
them. There were also mink and skunk 
and a few foxes, an occasional wolf and 
no end of wildcats. We finally arranged 
that I should stay with him until fall and 
meanwhile learn the country and after 
the furs became good we would try 
trapping. Well, we tried it and the 
business paid rather better than I had 
expected. The coons in that region were 
not “trap wise” and a dozen a day was 
not an unusual score for us. On the 
other hand, we could find them only 
along the creeks, and the rule applied to 
mink as well; so in a couple of months 
we had the stock pretty well skinned out. 
But by this time Adkins had got the 
trapping fever and I was not mitch 
surprised when he traded his. forty acres 
of land for another horse and a wagon 
and harness, so that we might move to 
new territory. 

We drifted to the southwest, crossing 
the hills onto Mulberry Creek—a good 
sized stream which empties into the 
Arkansaw—and here I lost Adkins, sim- 
ply because I had no better sense than 
to camp within a mile of the Widow 
Sterrett’s. He went over there one day 
to try to swap a venison ham for butter 
and milk and on his return had a story 
to tell which opened my eyes at once. 
“She loves cats, Tred,” says he—* the 
first woman I ever seed that really did, 
When I went in she was settin’ wi 
old mammy cat and four kittens in her 
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lap, and when she spoke to the old one, 
blamed if it didn’t make me jump, for 
she called her ‘Jim.’ Maybe you know 
cats is my weak p’int? Well, I went 
right up an’ took one of them kittens off 
her knee—-a little streaked grey critter— 
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“Blamed if I do!” said he. “T’ve 
found what I’ve been lookin’ fer all 
these years, and, if the widder’s willin’, 
I quits trappin’ right now.” 

I guess she was willing. Any way, 
there was a wedding in less than a week 








“I filled my pipe and handed the sack of tobacco to the old Choctaw.” 
Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





and went to lovin’ of it and blamed if I 
didn’t forgit all about the ven’son and 
the butter, and you too, and there we 
jest sot and talked and loved cats until 
it was plum dark.” 

“We'll move camp in the morning, 
Jim,” said I. 


and I traded Jim out of one of his 
horses, sold my furs to a peddler and 
started again for the Chickasaw Na- 
tion. It may be supposed that Cawdry’s 
trail had grown pretty cold by~ that 
time, but I got news of him by going to 
Tishomingo, the Chickasaw capital, and 
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finally ran him down on the middle fork 
of Boggy River, some 20 miles north of 
‘the big coal fields. Sam was a wise 
chap, and in locating his lands had kept 
an eye open for what the country was 
going to be in the future. He was living 
in a mighty poor shack and with no fur- 
niture in it worth speaking of, but not 
because he lacked means to build and 
buy. Julia looked a little homesick for 
Old Tennessee, but she was dead game 
arid seemed to think her husband was 
the prettiest and smartest man in the 
whole Indian Territory. They were 
both drifting into the Indian fashion of 
dress, not particularly because they liked 
it but as a matter of policy, and I could 
see that the game was winning with 
their neighbors. Cawdry had learned a 
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few words of Chickasaw already and the 
last time I saw him, Io years later, he 
could talk it like a full-blood. As I shall 
not mention them again, I will add here 
that Sam’s plans for gathering wealth 


carried through all right. Julia died 
when their third child was a baby and in 
less than a year he married the daughter 
of a blanket Indian and so added to his 
landed possessions. Some people may 
be born lucky, but cold-blooded calculat- 
ing beats luck any day in the year. 

I did not stay long with the Cawdrys, 
' for they were determined to make me 
take a hand in the game they were play- 
ing and actually arranged a match for 
me with a _ well-to-do quarter-blood, 
without as much as asking my consent. I 
balked their plans by running away one 
dark night and before they discovered 
my escape was well over the line into 
Choctaw territory. I had noticed, in 
coming through, a strip of country that 
looked good to me—a locality known to 
the readers of Sports AFIELD as the 
former hunting grounds of “ Pigeon 
John.” If such an Indian had ever 
ranged that region, it was not my luck 
to hear of him, but more than likely he 
was-known to the Choctaws by another 
name. They all have Indian names, and 
sometimes the whites turn them into 
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English but oftener prefer hitching on 
a nickname to taking that trouble. In- 
dians are not as sensitive as the whites in 
such matters. Call them whatever you 
please. and they will accept the name and 
after a while claim it for their own. 
Once, in Muskogee, a drunken railroad 
man bumped against a young squaw on 
the street and fell flat in the mud. 
“’*Scuse me, Old Whiskers,” said he, so 
whisky blind that he couldn’t see an inch 
before his face, and the name has stuck 
to that squaw until the present day. 

It was along in the last days of Feb- 
ruary, 1882, that I stole away from Sam 
Cawdry, and to the best of my remem- 
brance I was the better part of a week 
prospecting along through the country 
before I came to the Kiamishi River. To 
my readers, especially those of the stay- 
at-home sort, it is needless to say I was 
sadly wearied of this endless wandering, 
without any settled purpose and most 
certainly without reward. In the tem- 
per I was then in, any sort of a perma- 
nent resting place looks good to a fel- 
low, and this is all that I can offer in 
excuse for what I am now going to 
record. Maybe no apology is needed— 
it all depends upon one’s view-point and 
how little one’s human nature has been 
remodeled and plastered over by consid- 
ering the aftificial restrictions of 
society. 

There were no roads in the country I 
was traversing—only an occasional In- 
dian trail, winding up and down théhills 
and along the valleys. The one I was 
following was dimly defined and un- 
marked by hoof-prints, though occa- 
sionally there were moccasin tracks in 
the soft earth, and once I saw the trace 
of a little bare foot, evidently that of a 
child 4 or 5 years old. Where I struck 
the river there were no signs of a ford, 
and I could see that the trail bore away 
to the right down-stream. Following it, 
I was soon skirting the hills again, and 
there, in the mouth of a little valley, 
stood a log shanty plastered over with 
skins stretched to dry—deer and coon 
and possum and mink and among the 











rest the pelt of a big black bear. There 
was neither field nor fence around the 
place, yet it had the appearance of age, 
for the bark had rotted from the logs, 
the split boards of the roof were cupped 
and split by the sun of many summers, 
and some of the older stumps standing 
near were well decayed. I had ap- 
proached the shanty from the rear and 
there were neither door nor window vis- 
ible, but a wreath of blue smoke curling 
from the chimney showed that the place 
had occupants. Once I turned to ride 
away ; then drew rein and, actuated bya 
sudden impulse, dismounted and re- 
moved the saddle from my horse. As I 
was tying him to a nearby sapling, a 
slight noise within drew my attention 
again to the shanty and I thought I 
caught the glitter of an eye through a 
crack between the logs, showing that my 
presence was known. Knowing that I 
was well within the customs of the coun- 
try, I tied my horse, hung my saddle 
and well-stuffed saddle-riders on conve- 
nient limbs, and started around the wall, 
~ carrying only my rifle and overcoat, in 
the pockets of which were my pipe and 
tobacco. I moved with some degree of 
caution, momentarily expecting attack 
by the pack of half-starved dogs usually 
found in or around an Indian’s domi- 
cile, but neither bark nor growl saluted 
me. Inside there was absolute silence. I 
found the rude door and pushed it open 
without knocking, entered into the semi- 
darkness, stood my rifle in the corner and 
found a seat on a rough block nearby. 
Within elbow touch a man sat smoking 
and staring in the fire. Farther on, a 
woman—his wife—was busily rubbing 
and pulling at a half-dressed deerskin. 
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Neither of them spoke or gave me a . 
glance, but round eyes were staring in 
affright from a pile of blankets by the 
farther wall, and gradually, as my eyes 
adapted themselves to the gloom, they 
made out the figure of a little girl 
dressed in dirty calico and fairly 
weighted down with the wealth of beads 
that hung around her neck. 

_I filled my pipe and handed the sack 
of tobacco to my neighbor. 

“ How,” said I. 

“ How,” he replied. 

The squaw did not lift her eyes and 
then I remembered that [I had in an in- 
ner pocket a new silk handkerchief, 
gaudy red and fortunately clean. I 
leaned over and placed it on her knee 
and saw that she smiled in appreciation 
of the gift. Then there remained only 
the pappoose to placate, and presently 
she was tumbling over the dirt floor, in 
pursuit of some scattered silver. Then, 
as courtesy required, I too stared in the 
fire and smoked in silence. It was now 
“up to” my host to show his hand. 

Minutes passed. At length he bent 
forward and arranged the burning sticks 
so that they lay level above the bed of 
coals; then touched me on the knee. 

“Eat some, bimeby,” he _ said. 
“Squaw make bread an’ fry catfish. 
Got chew toback?” 

I had, but I asked one question before 
handing it over: 

“ Maybe stay a week?” 

He picked up my overcoat and threw 
it back among the blankets, and no 
studied and courtly words of welcome 
could have been half so expressive as 
that simple action. 


(To be Continued.) 











MY FIRST YEAR AT THE KEY. 


By ROSS KINER. 


REALIZE that the market for sto- 
ries of and relating to railroad life 
is overstocked, but there is a portion 
of it that I have yet to see written up. 
It may be of interest to a few and again 
it may not. I speak of the station agent’s 
helper, “ the Kid,” who if he sticks, mas- 
ters the Morse alphabet and a choice as- 
sortment of Railway slang, eventually 
gets on the Chief Dispatcher’s extra list 
and is then lucky if after a while he gets 
a steady position as agent at some little 
village similar to the one in which he 
broke in. 
There was a time in my career when 
I got too smart to attend school. I knew 
more than the Professor. I stated the 
case to the folks at home. Dad said: 
“ All right. But it’s work now—remem- 
ber that.” School or work, I hadn’t ex- 
actly looked at the situation in that light, 
but it was too late to back out; so the 
next morning (it was the latter part of 
March) Dad says: “ Get your gun; we 
will have a day with the ducks, and, on 
the way out, we'll stop at the depot and 
see Mr. Edmonds; I heard he wanted a 
student. As your other education is fin- 
ished, you may as well take a post-grad- 
. uate course in telegraphy—it may come 
handy some day.” We stopped. Dad 
stated the case to Mr. Edmonds, the 
agent. He sized me up, said he needed a 
boy—adding, though, that I would have 
to attend strictly to business. I didn’t 
shoot very well that day. Somehow, I 
had my doubts about being as brainy as 
I had stated to the folks. The next 
morning at 7:00 o’clock I stepped into 
the office, not without a little misgiving— 
for I understood Mr. Edmonds was 
rather hard to get along with. He was 
busy at the high desk and, beyond a curt 
“Good Morning,” took no-further notice 


of me. I felt kind of hurt. 


I thought 
such an intelligent young man as myself 
ought to be shown more consideration ; 
so, for want of something better to do, 
I picked up the morning paper, dropped 
into a chair and commenced to read the 


sporting news. For perhaps five min- 
utes I read on undisturbed, when sud- 
denly that voice I held in fear (the one 
that afterwards I learned. to love) 
snapped out: “Is that what you came 
here for?” I dropped the paper and 
came up standing—‘ What—ah !—what’ 
shall I do?” I ventured. “Come and 
watch me work,” he answered. In such 
wise did I become part of the system. As 
the day wore on I became somewhat fa- 
miliar, if only in a hazy way at times, 
as to what my duties were to be. I 
was to sweep out mornings, get the fires 
going, bring in the six switch lamps, 
clean, fill and get them ready for even- 
ing; in short, make myself generally 
useful, until I could catch onto the sta- 
tion work proper, making out reports, 
etc. In addition, I was to carry the mail 
to and from the post office twice a day. 
Right there is where I made my first 
miscue. Mr. Edmonds’ son, about my 
own age, had been attending to the 
switch lamps and mail before my advent, 
so he was joyful—excessively so, as it 
proved—at the prospect of his burden 
being lightened. He came down that 
evening to see how I performed. He 
met me at the platform as I came along 
with the mail for No. 1. He tripped me 
up. It had been raining, and, as it was 
a very scientific trip, I fell all over myself 
and the mail sack. I got up mad (so 


would you), forgot my duties to the 
Post Office Department and proceeded 
to take a fall out of him. About the 
time I landed on top, Mr. Edmonds 
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came hustling out of the Waiting Room 


door. “Get up!” he commanded; “ if 
you came here to wrestle,” he went on, 
“you might as well quit now.” I 


crawled off my victim, picked up the 
mail and went inside, while Jimmy from 
behind his father’s back shook a grimy 
fist. I accepted the challenge with as 
black a look as I could command. I 
didn’t dare shake my fist; so, in awe of 
the Boss and an enemy of his son, I 
wound up my first day as station helper. 

I soon caught on to the making of ex- 
penseor freight bills. When that task was 
over for the day, my idle time was taken 
up in listening to the meaningless Click- 
clickety-click ! of the sounders and learn- 
ing the Morse.alphabet. Great was my 
pride the day I first was able to distin- 


-guish A-K, our station call, from the 


jumble of dots and dashes that were con- 
tinually filling the little office with sound. 
In time I mastered the ticket report, the 
car report and helped make out the ab- 
stracts for the regular monthly report 
of the freight business. That was a tire- 
some job—every bill of the freight re- 
ceived diring the month being trans- 
ferred to a form provided for that pur- 
pose. All bills of freight sent out were 
taken from the impression book and 
copied; likewise all foreign bills were 
copied in duplicate then and an impres- 
sion copy was taken of the whole shoot- 
ing match. I was always glad when it 
was over and the cash book footed up 
and balanced; for many were the weary 
hours I spent hunting up mistakes. So 
many of the Bill Clerk’s figures, those 
of the city office in particular, were— 
well, I cannot describe them; Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were a snap in comparison, 
consequently a mistake in copying was 
very easy. 

I had put in about three months when 
the O. R. T. strike was called. Several 
times in the fortnight preceding, a 
smooth-talking young fellow dropped off 
No, 2 in the morning and used all his 
eloquence in an endeavor to convince 
Mr. Edmonds that his duty to himself 


lay in becoming a member of the O. R. 
T.; but always to no purpose. . Mr. Ed- 
monds’ answer was invariable: “I have 
been. in the railway service for thirty- 
five years—17 of them with this Com- 
pany; the Company and I get along O. 
K. I have only one grievance—I am 
not in favor of Sunday work.” Nor did 
I blame him; for he was a good Chris- 
tian and a faithful church worker, rather 
severe and straight-laced, I thought at 
times, but I'll wager he will get through 
the gates all right. I’d like his chances, 
if I, a mortal, may presume to act as 
judge in such matters. “I do not like 
to work Sundays,” he would repeat, “ and 
when I can get into that position where 
I am not forced to do so, I shall resign 
and’ not until then, unless I am dis- 
charged.” Good, kind, often misjudged 
Mr. Edmonds! he has reached that posi- 
tion, and may he live many peaceful 
years to enjoy it! So the organizer’s 
efforts came to naught. 

Then, one day, the signal went click- 
ing over the wire and the road was tied 
up. Mr. Edmonds stuck to his post and 
all day long—lI could receive a little 
then—whenever he tried to use the wire 
in an effort to get the dispatcher, some- 
where some operator hanging around 
his deserted office, rubbering to see how 
the strike was going, would break him 
and that hated word, scab! scab! would 
be repeated many times. But the old 
gentleman stuck, and that night, when 
the Superintendent’s special came out 
with a carload of operators, he stopped 
at A-K, and I think his words of com- 
mendation more than repaid Mr. Ed- 
monds for the extra time he was called 
upon to serve. The Superintendent took 
my name, also the name of my enemy, 
the son. He said: “ Boys, stay and do 
what you can; when you need my help 
in any way, call on me—I will remember 
you.” JI have never yet needed his as- 


sistance, but some day perchance I shall 
call upon him and ask him if he remem- 
bers that night ride, the brief. stop at the 
little station, that grey-haired man work- 
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ing overtime, and, last of all, those two 
sleepy-eyed boys and the promise that he 
made them. 

I will relate two events that took place 
during the tie-up. One of the downfall 


of a young man that I knew well. He 
had been promoted from operator to the 
position of agent at the large town up 
the line. He had two operators under 
him—a night and a day man. They both 
went out. When the Superintendent’s 
car stopped there that night he asked the 
young man to take the key for a while, 
as he was not sure he had all the extra 
men needed with him on the special. He 
refused point-blank—he wasn’t an op- 
erator any more, thank you! He isn’t 
now, either; he quit—by request. An- 
other, in a town somewhat smaller than 
the one before mentioned, the union feel- 
ing was so strong that the only way they 
could keep the wire open was by employ- 
ing a lady operator and her under police 
protection. 

After the strike things moved along 
again in the same old way, and, with the 
additional work, business was picking 
up. I was kept pretty busy. As I said 
before, Mr. Edmonds was a good Chris- 
tian; I ought to have been but I wasn’t. 
It was my duty in the morning, when 
the local came in, to make out the switch 
list and hand it to the head brakeman, in 
order that he might cut off the engine 
and spot the grain and stock “ empties ” 
where he should. On one of the crews 
was a fellow from our town, a neighbor 
of ours in fact, and say! he was a cau- 
tion. He always found fault. More 
d d switching to do here than 
any other place on the pike. Cuss? Say! 
how he could cuss! I held up my end, I 
guess. Mr. Edmonds thought I could 
do better justice to that switch list de- 
livery than he. But the strange part of 
the whole affair was this: whenever that 
brakeman came home on a layoff, a bet- 
ter friend I could not have; but the mo- 
ment he went back on the head end of 
that local, how he did hate me! simply 
because (I can give no other reason) I 
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handed him the switch list. Something 
happened about that time that I shall 
never forget. I sat in the window listen- 
ing to train reports. Genoa, the first 
station west of us, reported out extra 
meat train, Engine No. 473. It was the 
forenoon of a lovely summer day, and, 
as I knew both-the Engineer and Fire- 
man of the 473, I watched for them; 
when they shot by, Hinckley, the fire- 
man, stood in the gangway, while Billy 
Stone, leaning out of the cab window, 
was hooking the old girl along for all she 
was worth. They both smiled and waved 
their hands at me in friendly greet- 
ing. In less than an hour I. heard 
Lawndale, 30 miles east of us, calling for 
the wreckers; as I listened, this is what 
I heard: “ Extra east, Engine No. 473 
in head on collision with No. 42, Engine 
No. 172, open crossover. Fireman 
Hinckley under the tender, Engineer 
Stone dying.” It made a boy very, very 
sober and thoughtful for the rest of that 
day. No one knew just how it happened. 
The local carried three brakemen, they 
had one flagging each way, while they 
were using the crossover. But just west 
of the Lawndale yards is a sharp curve, 
heavily timbered on both sides. Stone 
was hitting the old 473 up for all he 
could get out of her. Whether the flags 
man didn’t get out far enough or whether 
Stone disregarded the signal, no one 
knows. The saddest part of it all was 
that as the 473 whizzed through Brook- 
field, 10 miles west of Lawndale, Hinck- 
ley tossed his bundle of washing over the 
fence to the right of way, where his 
sweet-faced old mother was waiting and 
blew her a kiss—the last he ever gave 
her. 

In June of that year came a freshet. 
Spring Creek, four miles west of’ us, 
went on the rampage and washed out 
200 feet of track, right in a bad time 
too. There was a National Convention 
on in Chicago. Excursions running and 
it made a bad mess. The evening of the 
day the bridge went out, an excursion, 
carrying a lot of Western delegates and 
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their wives homeward bound, was tied 
up at A-K. They hired a hall, procured 
some music, held a dance and had a bully 
time. The next day I took a chance I 
do not care to take again. Mr. Edmonds 
was at the key, receiving a message from 
the dispatcher. The track had just been 
replaced and a heavy Limited was just 
entering the yard, gathering speed after 
a slow run over the soft track; as the 
engine passed the window, Mr. Edmonds 
ripped the message from the pad, say- 
ing as he did’ so, “ Get it to them!” Too 
late for a flag, I out of the door and 
caught the head end of the last sleeper. 
I wouldn’t, at the speed they were going, 
do it again for any consideration. The 
message was unimportant anyway.— 
“Drop the Diner at A-K for No. 5 to 
pick up and take west.” 

Talking about chances, the average 
railroad man takes many a chance when 
there is absolutely no necessity for it. 
There was a little brakeman on the local 
that made a practice of dropping off the 
engines as they hit the platform, plung- 
ing into the office with a “ What-cher 
got for us this mornin’?” When they 
had a small drag, they came in at a pretty 
merry clip. One morning—the platform 
was icy—he tried the same _ stunt. 
Lucky for him it ‘was that he still re- 
tained hold of the hand rail on the tank 
when his feet shot out from under him; 
for there he hung, dragging between the 
platform and the wheels. Old Man Ken- 
nedy done some lightning business with 
his levérs and brought her up with the 
brakeshoes screaming. Bill Haley, the 
conductor, came running up—and say! 
didn’t he call him. If ever you heard a 
fellow get a tongue lashing, that young 
smart Aleck got his. After that he 
could wait until they slowed up before he 
hit the planks. 

Speaking of Bill Haley reminds me of 
his brother John.. He also was a con- 
ductor and one day, coming west be- 
tween the two mining towns Valley 
Springs and Proctor, he got into trouble. 
Valley Springs had plenty of booze, 


Proctor was dry; so on Saturday after- 
noons the track was usually lined with 
miners on their way to and from the 
town of booze. Some were reasonably 
sober, some drunk, some more so. John- 
nie mixed up with one of the latter. Nine 
out of ten of those reiurning from Valley 
Springs carried a jug; Johnnie’s vic- 
tim was no exception. When Jake 
Schwartz with Engine No. 179 came 
down the hill with a string of empties 
behind, Mr. Miner with his jug was dis- 
puting the right of way. Jake had them 
dodge him so many times that he didn’t 
pay much attention to this particular one, 
until he saw that the old 179’s coyote 
yowl, followed by short yelps, had no 
effect—which was unusual, for the 179 
had the most devilish lost-soul wail of 
any whistle on the pike. Then Jake put 
her over and yipped for brakes (that was 
before they had all air). Too late— 
—biff!—and over the grade went Mr. 
Miner, jug and all. When Jake got her 
stopped, Johnnie, fuming at the loss of 
time, ran back with the hind man to pick 
up the remains. Mr. Miner was just 
picking himself up, doing pretty well 
too, considering his jag and the poke the 
old 179 had given him with her cow- 
catcher. He didn’t show a scratch— 
even his jug was intact, just as it had 
rolled down the bank, cork in place and 
all O. K. Johnnie was wild. When he 
lost his temper, he also lost the power of 
coherent speech. “ You ——!” he said; 
“]-I-I'll f-i-x y-o-o-o-u-u Ah!—so you 
—so you—Ah! c-a-a-n’t—gh—gh—git 
any drunker!” And, grabbing up the 
jug, he rushed up the bank and smashed 
over the rail—a jug of New Orleans 
molasses!! (The boys speak to Johnnie 
about it yet, but it is well to be out of 
range when you do so.) 

I think the hardest, most disagreeable 
work connected with the station was 
sealing cars, especially so on a winter’s 
day after a heavy sleet. The side doors 
were not so bad but the end doors, 
higher up, were corkers. It is no small 
job standing on an icy drawbar, trying 
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to manipulate a refractory tin seal and 
a pair of pliers with fingers that are 
stiff with cold. Many a nasty gash I 
got from those same tin seals. It was 
just after one of those cold sealing bouts 
that I had my battle with mine ancient 
enemy, the agent’s son. It was a sting- 
ing cold day. Mr. Edmonds had gone 
home about 4 p. m. with a sick headache, 
leaving me in charge—telling me that he 
would send Jimmy down to attend to the 
switch lamps and help with the local. 
When Jimmy arrived, we went into the 
freight house to look at a stubborn 
switch lamp that persisted in smoking if 
turned up high enough to give a satis- 
factory light. While there Jimmy 
hauled off and hit me a smash in the 
ribs, saying as he did so, “ Let’s box a lit- 
tle.” I declined.. Boxing wasn’t my long 
suit, anyway, but he insisted; so finally 
I said, “ All right, but no fair hitting in 
the face.” “All right,” he answered; 
so we squared off. Now, I never could 
box, so the unexpected happened. I 
made a wild swing, he threw up his 
guard, and, the blow glancing off, Bang! 
I took him in the eye. He was pretty 
wrathy, but I apologized, told him I 
didn’t mean to do it, repeated that I was 
awkward -and did not understand the 
game ; but I could see that the fires were 
only banked. 

I went out and sealed the seven grain 
loads and when I returned, between the 
cold and a skinned finger, I wasn’t in 
any cheerful frame of mind myself. The 
commercial wire was doing things with 
A-K, A-K, A-K! so I hurried over to 
the desk to take the message. The Chi- 
cago man was sore at having to call-so 
long, so he proceeded to shoot Morse at 
me much as a Colt’s rapid-fire spits lead 
from its muzzle. I couldn’t handle it, 
so I broke him and got called a “ Ham.” 
That of course made me feel lots better, 
and, to cap it all, Jimmy, coming by the 
window with the east lamps, saw me at 
the key, knew by my expression that I 
was rattled, set down the lamps and 
commenced to hammer on the window 
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with both hands. That of course helped 
me along. I shook my fist at him more 
in fun than anything else, but it seemed 
he was just spoiling for a chance to mix 
matters, so through the Waiting Room 
and into the Office he came on the run. 
“Did you mean that?” he blurted out, 
grabbing me by the collar as he did so. 
I jumped up, sailed into him and took 
him down; when I let him up, he peeled 
his coat and vest, saying as he did so, 
“Darn you! you can’t lick me, if you can 
throw me.” I expect even then I would 
have taken water, but Murphy, the sec- 
tion boss, was in the office getting warm 
and I knew I’d never hear the last of it 
if I backed down; so we squared off. 
By that time my temper was pretty well 
ruffled, so when he rushed I cut loose 
in his direction with my right and by a 
lucky chance landed on his nose and 
down he went. As he started to rise and 
had reached his knees, I broke for him, 
swinging wildly with both hands, but 
Murphy interfered: “ Quit it! Quit it!” 
says he; “let ’im up.” The second time 
he rushed he got me over the left eye, 
but I returned the fire with another 
right-hander to the nose that doubled 
him up under the high desk and upset 
the water bucket. He crawled out, hold- 
ing onto his nose, and sat down on the 
telegraph desk. Still hanging to his 
damaged smeller, he ruefully looked over 
at me where I still stood on the defen- 
sive. I went over to him and we shook 
hands, cleaned up the muss together and 
have been fast friends from that after- 
noon. Mr. Edmonds never knew we 
had a scrap, and I, for one, am glad he 
didn’t. But he did catch me in one piece 
of mischief that nearly cost me my place. 
We had hard-coal stoves in the depot 
and it was my duty to see that the maga- 
zines were full at night, with stove prop- 
erly shaken down, so that the fires would 
keep until morning. One Sunday night, 
colder than the Dickens and a high wind 
blowing, Jimmy and I went down to- 
gether. Business was good that -winter 


and lots of extras were running. A-K 























depot is on the crest of a hill and it made 
hard climbing for them, as they all had 
heavy drags; so we walked down to the 
foot of the hill east of the yards, caught 
the rear of a way-car, rode over the hill 
down the other slope as far as we dared, 
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late. Mr. Edmonds, being a. strict 
church member, exacted attendance from 
his children as well, and as Jimmy 
failed to show up on time he made an 
investigation and from the shadow of 
the depot saw us as we made one of our 

















“I got back at him with another right-hander that doubled him up under the 
high desk and upset the water bucket.’’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





dropped off, and monkeyed around until 
another showed up east bound (the pike 
was double tracked then), caught that 
and made the return trip. We made two 
or three trips each way, taking no note 
of the passing of time and it got pretty 


rung. The next morning when I came 
down I was feeling fine, but I found Mr. 
Edmonds there ahead of me. I says, 
“How were the fires this morning?” 
Turning around on his high stool, he an- 
swered: “I don’t think you know very 
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much about the fires, do you?” Then he and suggestive gestures how thoroughly 
let go—say! didn’t he score me! while he enjoyed it all. He got his the night 
Jimmy, from the vantage of the freight _ before. 

room, showed by his facial gymnastics 








THE WHISPER OF THE COTTONWOODS. 


The whisper of the cottonwoods when June is green and young 
Is like the sweet and lilting tunes our loving mother sung. 
’Tis like the silvery murmur of a baby’s prattling tongue— 
The whisper of the cottonwoods when June is green and young. 


O cottonwood! dear cottonwood! thy voice so low and sweet, 

It minds me of a thousand things ere grief and pain did meet: 
Where gentle sadness only came like mists before the morn 

And cheerfulness and happy dreams of youth and health were born. 
Ah! ’twas a lowly, simple home o’er which thine arms would meet, 
Thou green and spreading cottonwood with voice so low and sweet. 


I passed today a verdant grove of many pleasant trees 

That made a soothing murmur to the light touch of the breeze. 
But ome just whispered tenderly a song my spirit knows, 

Just as it knows a friendly face or scents the dear blush rose. 


It was thy voice, O cottonwood! straightway I saw thee stand 
Half hidden by thy kindred trees—a singing sister band. 

So thy soft whisper came to me, its sweet and lisping tongue 
Was for my ear and mine alone as when all things were young: 


I saw my old home, standing still, untouched by stranger hand; 
My mother at her lovéd tasks; the curtains idly fanned 

By just another such a breeze to such a gentle tune 

As trembles thro’ the cottonwoods the live-long days of June. 


Do you remember, cottonwood, those magic nights of old, 

When every leaf turned silver—I love silver more than gold! — 
Turned this way and turned that way and a tinkling story told? — 
You’ve not forgotten, cottonwood, those magic nights of old? 


Ah, cottonwood! dear cottonwood! the white rose bloomed below; 
Across the blue-grass sward the pinks their spicy fragrance throw; 
A tiny gate is there; a swing; an open book half read, 
And over it is nodding now a little curly head— 
It will not seek its pillow yet—‘“Oh, mother, ’tis so soon!” 
Oh! dear and friendly cottonwood! beneath the silver moon! 
—Ella True Conner in the Denver Republican. 




















OF SUCH ARE THE MOONSHINERS. 


By J. V. ROACH. 


\ ' J E HAD skirted to the south of old 
Lookout Mountain, made our way 
through the valley, crossed Sand 
Mountain, and now Whiteburg Moun- 
tain, in Alabama, loomed in front of us. 
A blacksmith at a small village near the 
foot informed us, “It’s a pow’ful good 
road goin’ up on this side, but ovah yon 
side they hain’t fixed it much an’ I reck- 
on you'll find it some rough. I wouldn’t 
worry—goin’ down is allus easy—you- 
all kin slide.” And he gave a laugh as 
fat as himself. We found the zigzag 
road up the mountain “ piked ” and easy 
of ascent. When we were near the sum- 
mit and stopped to breathe the horses, 
we looked directly down on the roof of a 
little old cabin at the foot, where an el- 
derly woman had tried to sell us some 
cabbages of about the size of baseballs. 
We were surprised at our perpendicular 
ascent, so easily had we come up the 
mountain. 

We traveled a mile of sandy road and 
came to a deserted log house, where: we 
had been directed to look for water, as it 
would be the last for miles. After hunt- 
ing around, we found a spring of pure 
water, stoned up, under three large oak 
trees in an enclosure of several acres. 
This had evidently at one time been a 
field but was now grown up to grass and 
the old, decayed rail-fence was fallen ex- 
cept where held up by a tangled growth 
of underbrush. Everywhere around us 
except the yard about the house was a 
growth of scrub pines. Very lonesome 
it was, but an ideal-camping ground. I 
unloaded the cooking utensils and built 
a fire while Mr. S. attended to the horses. 
We soon despatched our corn pone, 
bacon and black coffee, and turned in 
for the night, too tired to enjoy the per- 
fect summer evening—it was in July—in 
this sylvan spot. 


“You don’t think there’s any dan- 
ger?” asked Mr. S. We were in a 
country of moonshine reputation. “ I’ve 
heard yarns, you know.” 

“All tommy-rot!” I replied testily; 
“Tl bet we never hear a sound until 
morning.” I did not want any new fears 
aroused nor to expose those I already 
possessed. 

In the very early morning, we were 
aroused by the tune of “ Dixie.” I peeped 
out of the back of the wagon and saw a 
ghostly looking procession in the misty 
dawn. A man, playing a flute, marched 
along the road, followed by a mule team 
drawing a covered wagon and a shaggy 
dog trotted behind. They made no noise 
on the sandy road, and, only for the live- 
ly air of “ Dixie,” we might indeed have 
believed it an apparition. However, this 
mountain Pan with his sweet music dis- 
pelled any fears of illicit liquor manufac- 
turers we had entertained overnight and 
we started the day in a merry mood. 

In about two miles we came to a fork 
in the road. A large oak tree, from which 
hung a sign-board with the letters en- 
tirely obliterated by time and the ele- 
ments, stood sentinel. We explored one © 
road, only to find two deserted’ cabins 
that looked as if they, like Rip Van Win- 
kle, had been asleep for twenty years; 
even the shéep, asleep under one cabin, 
scarcely breathed. We decided to take 
the other road and went on and on for 
fully two hours, when the road, and we 
ourselves, stopped abruptly in front of a 
commodious frame house set amid flow- 
ering shrubs, enclosed by a whitewashed 
paling fence. Of course, we ought to 


have followed the other road. The owner 
of this oasis in the mountain desert—we 
had not seen a soul since the musician 
passed us in the morning—showed us 
the way over a newly cut-through road 
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back to the main road, so that we were, 
after all, but an hour’s travel out of the 
way. We stopped by a brook for dinner 
and a noon-day rest. Toward night we 
‘came to another house set well back from 
the road and were here advised not to 
try the descent of the mountain so late 
in the evening. Water was scarce on 
account of an unusual drouth. A youth 
offered to take our horses to a spring 
some distance away to water; Mr. S. 
mounted one and the boy the other—a 
black horse he instantly admired—and 
they rode into the pine forest. I un- 
loaded, prepared the fire, and waited and 
waited. The boy had promised on his 
return to show me a spring from which 
to obtain our own water supply. We 
were encamped in a hollow three sides 
of which were walled in with low 
spreading pines. The shadows crept 
about the camp and at last I feared that 
we had fallen into a trap. The boy was 
a decoy and, somewhere in the dark 
woods, S. and the team were captives. 
All the grim stories I had ever heard 
about moonshiners filed through my 
mind like a funeral procession. Should 
I, whom they were leaving to the last like 
a bit of choice dessert, flee into the dark- 
ling woods? I reached for my gun and 
was startled by the sound of snapping 
twigs and suddenly S. and the team were 
safely in camp. While S. hurried after 
the boy with the water-bucket, a story of 
my old school Fourth Reader came to 
mind: of how the weary traveler, in a 
bed in a raftered chamber,. overheard a 
suggestive conversation between his mur- 
derous looking host and hostess; how 
he trembled as they crept stealthily up 
the rude ladder and approached the bed, 
the woman shading a dim light with her 
hand and the man flourishing a keen 
knife, with which he finally—cut two 
slices from a ham suspended over the 
traveler’s bed! I knew then just how 
that traveler felt. 

“ By jove!” said S., returning, “ these 
folks are clever! Water’s pretty near as 
scarce as hen’s teeth and yet they are di- 
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viding with the stranger at their gates.” 

“You don’t think they are moonshin- 
ers?” I suggested. 

“I don’t care—they are white, any- 
how,” S. rejoined assuringly. And white 
they proved to be; for, the next morning, 
the father o&the youthful guide came to 
camp and gave us directions about the 
road down the mountain without which 
we would have come to grief. S. was 
sick and we were late breaking camp; 
in fact, only the lack of water caused us 
to move on at all. The road down 
the mountain was narrow—a steep hill- 
side to the right and a steeper decline to 
the left—and filled with stones from the 
size-of your fist to that of a water bucket 
with here and there huge,. flat rocks 
which formed steps. The wagon lurched 
like a boat carrying too much canvas in 
an angry sea. While S. (who was the 
driver) was resting, a man, bare of foot 
and red of face and hair, who was climb- 
ing upward, stopped and asked: “ You- 
all broke down?” 

“No,” I answered, “ my friend is sick. 
How far to the foot?” 

“ About as much again,” he responded. 

“T am no hand with horses,” said I. 
“ Could we get you to drive us the rest 
of the way?” 

“T reckon so,” he answered readily. 
“T come past you-alls this mornin’ an’ 
would a-ben glad to have given you a 
lift, if I'd knowed your need.” 

S. climbed into the wagon, and that 
mountaineer drove to the foot with a 
careless regard for stones or speed that 
fairly made me gasp for breath. When 
we were on the level again, he unhooked 
the horses, took a bucket and disappeared 
into the thicket, returning in half an 
hour with the best spring water that I 
ever tasted. He refused to accept pay 
for his kindness or to eat with us. “It’s 
nothing,” he said. “If I’ve helped you- 
alls, pass it on. That’s what we're 
here for, I take it—to help one another.” 
And he had a toilsome, stony road of 
over two miles to travel, barefoot, before 
he could reach the summit of White- 
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burg. A drink of whiskey unloosened 
his tongue, so that, in answer to my in- 
quiry as to whether there was any of the 
stuff made on the mountain, he said: 
“ Shorely! I’m called a witness next week 
in a case against my neighbor foh mak- 
ing co’n whiskey. I don’t know a thing 
about it. Why should I? May be there 
myself, some day. We-all,” with a nod 
at the mountain, “gathah mountain 
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ticed there wa’nt many houses close by 
the road, but old Whiteburg is full of 
people. Well, I must be movin’ to get 
home befoh da’k. Good luck to you- 


ead 


alls! 

And so, after all, we had been in the 
midst of the moonshiners, and a more 
quiet country, or a kinder people, we 
failed to find on our journey of 2,000 
miles through the South in a prairie 





dew, some. I reckoned you-alls no- schooner. 


WHEN THE GOGGLE-EYE TAKES THE BAIT. 
By HILTON R. GREER. 


Truce, truce, to your toiling, ye slaves of the mart! 
Truce, truce to your strivings for gain! 

Scrape the barnacle, Care, from the hulk of your pont, 
Snap asunder the fetters of pain— 

And hey and away for a rollicksome day, 
Where the lake like a lure lies in wait, 

And the pulses sing shrill at the tinglesome thrill 
When the goggle-eye takes the bait! 


Ere the harvester, Dawn, reaps the fields of the night 

With a sweep of his sinuous scythe, 

It’s hooray for the road as it winds throvgh the wood 
With serpentine wriggle and writhe, 

Till it halts on the bank of a glassy-faced stream, 
While your soul waxes gay and elate 

At thoughts of the tinglesome, jinglesome thrill, 
When the goggle-eye takes the bait! 


Here’s a place where a log reaches out like a bridge 
And the driftwood is tangled and thick. 

Shinny out on the trunk, drop your hook for a spell— 
Look sharp! For His Perchship is quick! 

See! a sudden, sharp tug; the float dives—Kerplug! ; 
And, through line, rod and arm, it comes straight 

To the wild-throbbing heart, that tinglesome thrill, 
When the goggle-eye takes the bait! 


Course you’re muddy—sure thing!—from your head to your feet; 
And you're hungry and thirsty? Well, yes! 


But you’re smilin’, I'll swear, and you're full to the brim. 
With gladness you'll never express. 

And you wouldn’t change jobs with the Kaiser or Czar— 
Not you!—nor for trappings of state 

Would you barter that tinglesome, jinglesome thrill, 
When the goggle-eye takes the bait! 








BIRD STUDY FOR THE STAY-AT-HOMES. 


By JAMES 8. COMPTON, B. A. 


Some persons who have the natural 
love for the outdoors life have neither 
the time nor the physical strength needed 
for long jaunts in the open. They miss 
some of the pleasures of bird study, to 
be sure, but they need not bewail their 
lot; for some of the sweetest experiences 
of all birddom are theirs for the asking. 
‘To lie at full length in the orchard in 
early summer or to sit on a prostrate log 
where the shadows of forest trees lie 
thick and heavy and allow oneself to sink 
into his surroundings, brings rewards 
and pleasures that do not fall to the lot 
of the noisy gadabout. 

When the floods of winter and early 
spring had subsided, and the warmth of 
the last of April in Eastern Kentucky 
had touched the birches till they stood 
forth in their tender green against the 
sombre browns of tree trunks and rocky 
hillside, I strolled down to the river for 
a half-hour’s visit with the birds. For 
reasons that I will not enter into here 
my, time for this most attractive of all 
recreations was very limited—not more 
than a half hour per day. Under the 
circumstances I concluded to play a 
waiting game and let the birds come to 
me instead of trying to go to them. My 
post of observation was one of the roots 
of an immense beech that stood just at 
the edge of Red river: its low-hanging 
boughs swung down low enough to con- 
ceal me from the sharp eyes in the tree- 
tops above my head. Back of me was a 
forest covered hill, steep and high: di- 
rectly in front, the noisy river; just 
across, a tract of level land, partly in 
cultivation, partly in a state of nature. 
Sweet gum, sycamore, red bud, poplar 
and magnolia, grown up with a dense 
undergrowth, made a splendid bird 
haunt: the river birches and willows 


along the water’s edge added the finish- 
ing touch for such of the little wanderers 
as prefer the society of the river. 

Glass and bird book in hand, I sat me 
down and leaned up against the friendly 
beech. From the edge of the cultivated 
field across the stream comes the trill of 
the field sparrow; presently the singer 
himself comes and alights on a pendent 
birch bough just over the water, where 
he treats me to some of the best in his 
shop. Before he has quite finished, from 
a briar thicket close by, comes a rustle 
as if a large mouse were trying to push 
his way out of the tangle, and a Mary- 
land yellowthroat comes into view. It 
does me good to see Yellowthroat; he 
is so sure of himself, so decided in his 
ways, yet no egotist or braggart like 
some of our other birds—the bluejay, 
for instance. Before I had quite satis- 
fied my curiosity about the visitor, he 
was frightened by some awkward move- 
ment of mine and I was left alone for a 
while. Not long, however. A fine male 
cardinal emerges from the tangle across 
the stream, and, with a directness worthy 
of imitation by us who cut and try and 
make allowance, flies to my side of the 
river. He, like the yellowthroat, is an 
individual of pronounced tastes and pro- 
clivities, worthy of every word of praise 
that James Lane Allen has bestowed 
upon him in “A Kentucky Cardinal.” 
I wonder if he realizes how many of the 
people of his State have come to admire 
and love him simply from reading that 
story, so tender, so full of the warmth 
and feeling of God’s own open. He has 
other things to think about besides books 
and book-worms; at any rate, he sits 
bolt upright among the soft birch leaves 
and whistles, presumably to a female 
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audience somewhere in the vicinity, some 
notes that sound like this: 

“Cheer up! cheer up! 

Pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty! 

O dear! O dear! O dear!’ 

Cardinal flies away and I hear an- 
other whistle, but very different—a 
Whee-ooh! whee-ooh! repeated rapidly 
for a time, now with much vigor and 
again in a half tired, indifferent fashion. 
As best I can I imitate. The whistle 
grows louder. Again I reply and again 
the whistler draws nearer. At last I see 
the crested little figure and recognize the 
tufted titmouse. - With glass carefully 
focused, I make out the marks of the 
species: the Quaker grey of the back, 
head and sides, the wash of rusty red on 
the belly, and, last but by no means least, 
the piercing black eye. Again I whistle: 
titmouse alights in my beech, turning his 
head on one side and peering down at 
me with that wonderful eye. Some idea 
of the deception that has been practiced 
on him seems to take hold of him: he 
gives a scornful flirt of the tail and sails 
away to the hills across the valley. 

Still another whistle rings out over 
the river—clear and pure in tone but not 
so joyous and buoyant as the two that 
have preceded it. Down deep in it there 
seems to be a strain of seriousness, quite 
foreign to the two whistles just men- 
tioned. Out of the briar thicket hop a 
pair of whitethroated sparrows—birds 
as typical of the Far North as the car- 
dinal and tufted titmouse are of the 
South. Perhaps this fact will help us 
to account for the seriousness in the 
male’s voice: he can not quite shake 
himself free from the spell of the stren- 
uous North. They fly up into a beech 
top a couple of rods away and busy 
themselves with that ever important 
task, looking out for No. 1. Their mu- 
sic ceases but even now the forest is not 
silent: across the stream in the thicket 
a white-eyed vireo is singing his Chic- 
ker-wee-uh! with all the fervor and in- 
tensity of his soul. 


Ten days later. The trees and bushes 


are here that were here on my former 
visit, but how changed they look. The 
sunlight, that fell then full and glaring 
upon the earth beneath my beech,’ now 
steals in silent and subdued, like a rev- 
erent but belated worshiper coming into 
church after the service has begun. 
What a provision for us of the temperate 
climates, during those months when we 
need all of the light and heat of the sun 
that we can get, that the trees, being bare 
and leafless, are powerless to obstruct 
the rays; but, as the season advances, 
the very heat that would parch the 
earth brings into being a multitude of 
leaves to shield her bosom. 

Far away in the dim forest aisles un- 
der the hill a cardinal is whistling, but 
the other musicians of my previous visit 
are gone or silenced. In the trees across 
the stream a brown thrasher and a cat- 
bird are singing, each apparently indif- 
ferent to the other’s efforts. The rising 
tide of the season is affecting the voices 
of our woodland chorus: the time of 
mating and nest building has given them 
a dash of fire and fervor that was lacking 
ten days ago. Even the yellowthroat in 
his bushes down by the worm fence 
shows the effect of the sun’s increasing 
altitude, his song, always unique, having 
more bubbles and snap than ever. 

I have stated my opinion that the car- 
dinal and the tufted titmouse are typical 
Southern. birds: here is a third, both be- 
cause of his geographical range and his 
fire, a typical son of the South—the Car- 
olina wren. The vigor and passion of the 
new season so noticeable in the others 
seems to take complete possession of his 
little brown body ; it overflows in a song 
which one of my friends says is “Sweet 
"tater! sweet ’tater!” 

The cardinal, whistling under the hill, 
has come a little closer and has stopped 
in a clump of trees by the old channel of 
the river, now the haunt of frogs and 
water birds. A redwinged blackbird 
flies up from the button woods and wil- 
lows, and, after hovering a moment, 
gives expression to his feelings in a 
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melodious Congaree! with accent on the 
last syllable. 
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“Congaree! congaree! 
Up in the tree! 
Why so happy and gay? 


Spring is here! 

Spring is here! 

Top o’ the year! 

*Tis time to frolic and play.” 

In a willow close at hand, riding a 
limb like a crank does his hobby, is a 
summer warbler, alias yellow warbler, 
alias summer yellow bird. His plumage 
blends with the soft light green of the 
young willow leaves, but he does not al- 
low us to forget him; sundry nervous 
hops and twists as he goes about among 
the leaves or pries industriously into a 
bunch of late catkins render him quite 
conspicuous for a bird of his diminutive 
size. 

These are but two of a number of vis- 
its made to my beech during the spring 
and summer. There was the same river, 
the same open field, the same range of 
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hills across the valley; the same, yet 
never exactly the same for two days in 
succession; sometimes the change was 
in the air, at others in those indescrib- 
able forest odors that give atmosphere 
and backing to a trip into the woods; 
more often it was in the doings of the 
little feathered actors that performed 
here for my special benefit. We human 
beings that arrogate to ourselves the 
title lords of creation need not put on 
such airs, for we are made out of the 
same stuff as these little actors on my 
woodland stage. Fear, love, joy, hate, 
exultation, depression, laziness and in- 
dustry—in fact all the feelings and 
nearly all the characteristics of the genus 
homo—were here expressed. Go to the 
woods, my stay-at-home friend, even if 
circumstances prohibit any jaunts; as the 
birds become acquainted with you and 
realize fully how harmless the bird stu- 
dent is, you will be richly rewarded for 
all your time and effort. 


MOUNTAIN STATE. 


By HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 


Though Vermont anglers know noth- 
ing of the excitement incident to the 
taking of monster fish from _ tropical 
waters, yet our followers of Izaak Wal- 
ton do not lack for enjoyment in the 
trout season. Every spring a goodly 
number of them find their respective 
ways to lake and stream, and nowhere on 
earth is the sky more blue, the grass 
greener and the water clearer. The 
bracing ozone of the mountains is the 
best of stimulants and generally ac- 
knowledged to be such, though various 
and several of our fishermen continue 
the fashion of carrying a portion of 
their “ bait” in bottles. 

The State of Vermont, with an area 
of only 9,135 square miles, boasts of 75 
lakes and ponds within her borders with 


430 square miles of combined water sur- 
face. From these crystal gems, fed from 
innumerable springs, flow streams of 
considerable size, every brook and river 
stocked with gamey trout, while the 
lakes have pike, muscallonge and _sal- 
mon. The shores of the lakes are dotted 
with cottages, their number annually in- 
creasing. Here, in summer, come the 
worn and wearied business men, profes- 
sors, clergymen, students, yearning to 
get close to Nature and renew health 
and strength. The surroundings are 


restful, it is pleasant to glide over the 
lakes or tramp the winding course of a 
silvery brook, rod in hand, and there is 
no more delightful meal than one of 
speckled trout cooked over a camp fire, 
especially if eaten with the appetite that 
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is earned in catching the trout fairly. 
The season for angling commences May 
I, except in Lake Champlain, where one 
may fish with hook and line throughout 
the year. Trout of all varieties and 
land-locked salmon may be taken from 
May I to Aug. 31; muscallonge, from 
June 15 to April 14; pike, from May 1 to 
Dec. 31. Every year witnesses a rehear- 
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But what of the combination we have 
here in this little gem of a photograph? 
When “the boy who knows” is also 
versed in the use of modern equipment, 
there is practically no limit to the things 
he may be expected to accomplish. Pre- 
vious experience in catching fish “any 
old way ” is worth much to any one, man 
or boy, who aspires to catch them ac- 











A BROOK TROUT FROM VERMONT ‘WATERS. 
Photo by W. A. ROYSTON. 





sal of the old story: the city sportsman 
with his up-to-date tackle angles with 
what success he may, while the country 
boy arises at 4 in the morning, whips the 
stream with an alder pole and cotton 
. line, and gets his fish home in time to be 
cooked for breakfast. He knows just 
how. 


cording to Walton, Henshall, Keene and 
other authorities on the ethics of angling. 
The Vermont country boy is a fisherman 
from the time he escapes his mother’s 
apron string. Give him a rod and reel 
and a few yards of light line, and watch 
his remarkably quick transformation to a 
full-fledged angler. 
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AN ANGLER’S PARADISE. 


By GEORGE BOYD MacMILLAN. 


The very mention of the River Tweed 
to a Scotsman suggests a well-filled bas- 
ket of trout or at any rate some capital 
sport obtained in the effort to get one. 
Beyond doubt the Tweed is one of the 
most delightful rivers’ in the world to 
fish. Apart from the sport itself (which 
is excellent) the scenery of the district 
through which the river runs is a verit- 
able paradise, full of charming scenes 
and places of romantic interest. Hap- 
pening to spend a week recently in the 
beautiful town of Peebles—which is per- 
haps the most popular spot on the Tweed 
for fishermen—I had an opportunity of 
studying the ways of the anglers in that 
quarter, and a most interesting study I 
found it. As was to be expected, the na- 
tive anglérs round the town have quite a 
number of eccentricities all their own, 
all of which they doubtless find useful 
in mystifying visitors, but even to the 
casual angler, who comes into the dis- 
trict bearing with him the traditions and 
methods of his own stream, the river af- 
fords abundant reward for his pains. 


Curiously enough, when the salmon come 
up the river, they only take to those 
streams that are at the left (that is, to- 
wards the south) and accordingly these 
streams afford the best sport. Besides 
salmon, grilse and trout are to be had 
in abundance, and, as the river is open 
to anglers during the whole of the sum- 
mer season and there are very few re- 
served spots round Peebles, good sport 
can be had by the tourist any summer 
day. Thé close time for fishing with 
any other bait than artificial fly is from 
Sept. 14 to Feb. 15, and for rod fishing 
with artificial fly from Nov. 30 till Feb. 
1. There is also a weekly close time 
from 6p. m. on Saturday till 6 o’clock 
Monday morning, but, as the statute 
book naively adds, “this does not apply 
to rod fishing.” 

The kind of bait most in use by local 
anglers is salmon roe, with which they 
take many big baskets. Worms are also 
in plentiful use and the artificial fly is of 
course the favorite with the “ swell” 
anglers, who as a rule do not care so 
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much for the size of their catches so 
long as they do the thing in style and 
get plenty of sport. The local. men are 
inclined to look down on the tourist 
angler with his well-filled tackle book 
and cumbrous equipment of landing-nets, 
gaffs, etc., and indeed, so far as the 
actual results of the respective methods 
are concerned, it is a fact that a Pee- 
blesian will often take trout from a burn 
with an _ insignificant-looking worm, 
where a visiting angler has fished in vain 
for hours, exhausting all the resources 
of his tackle book. The two kinds of 
tackle in common use on the Tweed are 
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the Stewart tackle and the Thomson 
tackle—the former consisting of 3 small 
hooks placed vertically and the latter of 
2 hooks thus placed. Flies are numerous 
and vary according to climatic conditions, 
state of the weather or the season of the 
year, but a good selection of them can 
be had from any local dealer. Any 
angling reader of Sports AFIELD who 
takes a trip to Scotland cannot do better 
than take his rod into the. Tweed dis- 
trict, and I venture to predict that the 
time spent there will not be the least en- 
joyable part of his holiday. 
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MANOR WATER.—A Favorite Spot for Anglers near Peebles. 
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OF SPRING. 


By C. C. ROWETT. 


Why read in books forever? 
Wild the song 

The wind sings in the branches! 
Down along 

The hillside pours the river, 
Fierce and strong, 

Its waves—no longer bound 

By icy chains; while round, 

Bright starring all the ground, 

The blossoms throng. 


Why read in books forever? 
The blue sky 

Smiles on me. Hark! the wind! 
It calls and I reply! 

Out, out into the woodland 
Where the shy, 

First baby-buds of Spring, 

And the wild birds a-wing, 

And every living thing 

Make melody! 











THE ART OF RIFLE SHOOTING. 


By SAMUEL J. FORT, M. D. 


O ANY of the many boys of Amer- 
ica, who own or use a rifle, ever 
stop to think of the wonderful 

things that “happen every time their 
weapon is fired? The fact that a bit of 
lead, inserted in one end of the barrel, is 
driven out of the other, in response to 
pressure upon the trigger and fall of 
the hammer, is obvious. Most boys also 
know that if fire be applied to a lot of 
gunpowder an explosion takes place, but 
how many can tell why the bullet is 
driven out of the barrel as the result of 
such an explosion or why the explosion? 
The story of the rifle and of gunpowder 
takes us into a wide field of investiga- 
tion. History, chemistry, physics, geom- 
etry, trigonometry—all contribute their 
share in making up this interesting 
chronicle and the purpose of this article 
is to tell as succinctly as possible some- 
thing about the scientific side of the art 
of rifle shooting. It is not possible to 
tell it all, in the space available in these 
columns, but if what follows carries a 
message to the boys who will read it and 
causes them to think, it will have served 
its purpose, for the boy who thinks will 
study and he who studies learns and he 
who learns is never after satisfied until 
he knows more and more and the more 
available knowledge the boy or man has, 
stored up in his brain cells, the more 
valuable citizen he becomes. 

First, let us see what there is interest- 
ing about gunpowder—a substance 
Known to and used by man for centuries, 
yet still presenting unsolved problems. 
It seems to have been used in China and 
India as far back as history can take us 
and was apparently introduced into 
Europe, by the Moors in Spain. and the 
Greeks at Constantinople, early in the 
11th century, there being a treatise on 


-der (or, as it is 


the subject in the great Escurial collec- 
tion in Spain, written in 1240, this being 
the source of the knowledge of gun- 
powder possessed by Roger Bacon. A 
German monk—Berthold Schwartz of 
Freiburg—wrote of gunpowder in 1300 
and is popularly credited with being the 
originator of its application as a prorel- 
lant by the Anglo-Saxon races and a 
beautiful fountain in Freiburg commem- 
orates his memory as an: original dis- 
coverer. 

Strange to say, the composition of 
gunpowder, except as improved by dif- 
ferent processes of manufacture and- 
better machinery, remains practically the 
same as that of the most ancient times. 
The American standard of percentages 
is: 


Potassium Nitrate .....75 percent 
CPO ais cncece cscs sinare 12.50 per cent 
Sulphur ...............ceceeee 12.50 per cent 


that of China: 


Potassium Nitrate......75.7 per cent 
CI oencacsce css scccnsces 144 percent 
ee - 99 percent 


In America, the Du Ponts were the 
first large manufacturers of gunpowder 
—Eleuthiére Du Pont, the founder of the 
American branch of the family, building 
his factory on the banks of the historic 
Brandywine in 1802, from which has 
come most of the powder used in every 
war in America since its establishment. 

It can therefore be said that gunpow- 
sometimes termed, 
“black powder ”), consists of a mechan- 
ical mixture of the 3 substances, potas- 
sium nitrate (or common saltpeter), 
charcoal and sulphur in certain propor- 
tions, the whole being thoroughly mixed 
and reduced to powder of different sized 
grains, the size of the grain determin- 
ing the quickness. of combustion—the 
fine grain burning quicker than the 









































coarser grained variety. Combining 
these 3 substances in the proportions 
mentioned, produces a mixture that will 
immediately form a very large volume 
of gas upon its combustion, and, while 
not all of the powder is actually con- 
sumed, only about 35 to 37 per cent. of 
the compound being transformed into 
gas—the balance being smoke, residue 
and unconsumed powder—yet, by virtue 
of the wonderful elasticity of the gas so 
formed, even this ‘small percentage is 
able to perform a tremendous amount of 
work. Still more wonderful is the fact 
that this gas will most obligingly try to 
get out of its confinement in the direc- 
tion of the least resistance and we take 
advantage of this by making our rifle 
barrels very strong, leaving an opening 
at one end; the only resistance the gas 
finds is the bullet and to drive this out 
.being a much easier task than to burst 
the barrel, almost all its force is thus ex- 
erted—the bullet being propelled out of 
the barrel without injury to the rifle or 
the man behind it, unless we count the 
“kick” an injury. But we who are now 
living are seeing the rapid displacement 
of a good servant and terrible master by 
other substances useful as propellants 
and explosives. The gunpowder that 
mankind has used in war to change the 
destinies of nations; in peace, to build 
railroads, mine coal and other minerals 
and delight the hearts of the young on 
the Fourth of July, is giving place to the 
so-called “smokeless” powder. This 
new propellant is not a mixture of sub- 
stances like black powder but a result of 
chemical action, in which cotton, almost 
pure cellulose, is treated with strong 
mineral acids and becomes an entirely 
different substance called gun-cotton or 
nitro-cellylose—perfectly harmless under 
certain conditions; under others, one of 
the most powerful explosives now 
known. 

The working formulas by which 
smokeless powders are made are kept as 
trade secrets, but we can group them 
into two varieties—namely, bulk and 
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dense powders. The bulk powders are 
so termed from being compared to black 
powder, in that the bulk of the smokeless. 
powder used as a charge is the same as 
the bulk of the charge of black powder 
used in the same weapon, though weigh- 
ing about half as much: for instance, the 
charge of black powder for a 12-g. shot- 
gun is 3 drams avoirdupois that weighs 
87% grains, the charge of smokeless 
powder for the same gun would fill the 
same 3-dram measure, but would only 
weigh from 36 to 42 grs., according to 
the variety of powder used. The dense 
powders weigh as much as the bulk pow- 
ders, bulk for bulk, but, being con- 
densed, the charges used are about half 
those of bulk powders. The grain of 
either variety is very hard, is not af- 
fected by moisture and will not explode 
unless confined; moreover, when burned 
in a gun, there is practically no smoke 
and comparatively little residuum—man- 
ifest advantages over black powder, 
which readily absorbs moisture, is easily 
reduced to a fine dust by attrition and is 
dirty and smokey. When smokeless pow- 
der is burned in a gun, instead of receiv- 
ing the energy of 35 to 37 per cent. of 
black powder, we get more than double 
the amount of energy from half as much 
powder with practically no solid resi- 
duum, thus giving the bullet far greater 
velocity and penetration. 

Study of the fine lines of a modern 
rifle, its even distribution of weight and 
the ease with which it fits the shoulder, 
causes us to wonder that for 200 years it 
was a source of controversy whether the 
shoulder, the chest or the stomach was 
the proper place to support a gun while 
firing. The evolution of the modern 
gun started from a cumbrous iron cylin- 
der, attached to a piece of wood or iron, 
the latter being used to keep it in place 
while being discharged. Fire was 
brought to the powder in these clumsy 
weapons through an open vent in the 
rear of the barrel, and the burning pow- 
der, being forced backwards as well as 
forwards, scattered sparks over the face 
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if held too close, and this interfered with 
the development of the rifle stock in its 
present form for many years. It was 
not until the invention of the flint-lock, 
in 1630, that a radical change in the 
shape of the stock was made and accu- 
rate aim became a possibility. As 
marksmanship improved, the archer and 
the mailed knight became less formid- 
able than the musketeer and from this 
time also may be dated the desire for 
symmetry and shapeliness. 

The invention of the percussion cap 
marked another era in gun making and 
hastened the advent of the modern 
breechloading gun and metallic cartridge. 
The breechloading principle was experi- 
mented with for many years before it 
came to be an assured fact, the cartridge 
proving an insurmountable obstacle un- 
til 1850, when an American patented a 
successful metallic case—thus paving 
the way for additional improvements in 
both arms and ammunition, until to- 
day America is the possessor of two mil- 
itary rifles that are certainly the equals 
of any military weapon in the world. 

The rifle used by the regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and National Guard 
of the various States is known now as 
the U. S. magazine rifle, calibre .30; it 
is a composite invention of two individ- 
uals and was formerly known as the 
Krag-Jorgenson rifle, taking its hyphen- 
ated name from its two Scandinavian in- 
ventors. The United States, having pur- 
chased the inventors’ right, now owns it 
and is its sole manufacturer, in the Gov- 
ernment arsenals. It is a bolt action arm, 
in which the manipulation, upward, back- 
ward, forward and downward of the bolt 
extracts the empty cartridge case, in- 
serts a new cartridge from the magazine, 
cocks the hammer and securely locks the 
action from opening at the moment of 
discharge. The bolt mechanism consists 
of but 7 pieces, all of which can be re- 
moved from the receiver and taken apart 
without the aid of a tool. The stock is 
continued along the under side of the 
barrel, forming an additional support for 
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the barrel, which is slender and easily 
bent out of true; the upper part of the 
barrel near the grip is also protected by 
wood to prevent burning the hands by 
the barrel, which becomes very hot when 
many shots are fired rapidly. The barrel 
is made of high-grade steel of a nature 
to withstand the heat and friction of use 
and is bored by machinery, the bore 
measuring exactly three one-hundredths 
of an inch in diameter, before the grooves 
are cut. ‘These number four and are cut 
spiral along the barrel, turning once in 
every 10 inches, are 0.166 wide and 
0.004 deep, and, to fit this barrel after 
completion of its rifling, the bullet must 
have a diameter of .308—that is, the 
width of the bore plus twice the depth of 
the grooves. The later model of mili- 
tary rifle of this country is termed the 
Springfield magazine rifle and represents 
the highest type of the high-powered 
modern weapon. It has the bolt action 
of the former, but differs in other re- 
spects which are improvements over its 
predecessor. In passing, it may be said 
that sporting rifles have kept pace with 
the development of military arms in every 
respect. 

The present metallic cartridge—both 
military and sporting—consists. of a 
brass case, containing a cup-shaped de- 
pression in its fotward end (in which 
the primer is seated), a bullet and a 
charge of smokeless powder. The bullet 
consists of a lead core enveloped by a 
metal jacket made from an alloy of cop- 
per and nickel in the proportion of 80 
parts of copper to 20 parts of nickel, this 
covering giving increased stability of 
form and penetration. After being 
melted, the alloy is run into moulds form- 
ing ingots, these are rolled and annealed, 
the resultant strips of the required thick- 
ness are then cleaned with acid, dried, 
scrubbed clean with hot sawduSt and 
then subjected to a treatment which is a 
secret process and intended to increase 
the ductility. The strips (which are 


about one-thirtieth of an inch in thick- 
ness) are next cut into circular blanks 
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of proper size, cupped with dies and 
drawn into tubes of the desired length 
which are then ready for the leaden core. 

The powder charge varies from 35 
to 42 grs., according to the variety used, 
and this is exploded by the explosion of 
the primer, which contains a mixture of 
fulminate of mercury, potassium chlo- 
rate, glass and mealed powder, and this 
charge of powder is designed to develop 
a velocity of 2,000 ft. per second—a max- 
imum range of 4,066 yds., holding the 
rifle at an angle of 44 degrees. The 
penetration of the bullet driven with this 
velocity is 19.85 inches at 500 yds. and 
11.44 inches at 1,000 yds. 

Now, let us imagine a cartridge in the 
chamber of the rifle, the hammer cocked, 
the weapon pointed at the target. The 
trigger is pressed, the hammer falls and 
the firing pin strikes the primer; in- 
stantly an intensely hot flame is gen- 
erated, the same as when a match is 
scraped on the box and lighted; this 
flame passes into the very heart of the 
powder charge, which in turn explodes 
and forms a volume of gas, exerting 
the enormous pressure of 38,000 lbs. to 
the square inch. The barrel being too 
strong to burst, the gas forces its way 
out of the bore, carrying the bullet in 
front of it, and the study of the projectile 
in its journey towards the target is really 
the study of the art of rifle shooting. The 
statement that the bullet has a velocity 
of 2,000 ft. per second is true for a short 
distance from the muzzle of the rifle, but 
it must be remembered that this velocity 
is not sustained throughout its flight, 
there being a progressive loss of velocity. 
For example, if the primary velocity 
were continued, it would pass over equal 
spaces in equal periods of time and as a 
consequence would strike the target at 
3,000 ft. in 114 seconds, while as a mat- 
ter of_fact it requires nearly 314 seconds 
to travel this distance and nearly 7 sec- 
onds to pass over 6,000 ft. So too if the 
bullet were subjected to no other in- 
fluences than that of the powder gas, 
after it leaves the barrel, it would travel 
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in a perfectly straight line forever, but 
the instant the bullet starts on its journey 
it becomes subject to physical laws, op- 
erating slowly perhaps but none the less 
certainly bringing results. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
an object thrown into the air has a con- 
stant tendency to fall to the ground. No 
matter how swiftly we may throw a ball 
or stone or bullet through the air, it 
will eventually strike the ground if its 
flight be not interrupted before that takes 
place. Such objects begin to fall the in- 
stant they leave the hand or gun, with- 
out regard to the velocity with which 
they may be traveling. It is not possible 
to overcome this force, known as grav- 
ity ; so, unless a bullet be driven straight 
upward or straight downward, its path 
through the air must be a curved line 
and the best we can do in the face of 
gravity is to drive bullets forward just 
as rapidly as possible, at the same time 
giving them sufficient elevation, that 
when gravity, which has been subtract- 
ing all the time from this elevation, at 
last entirely overcomes it, the bullet will 
have reached its destination. 

The rifle bullet of today differs widely 
from its many predecessors. At first 
the bullet was round and made entirely 
of lead, the round projectile passing 
through the air with less resistance and 
lead being one of the few metals having 
the proper density ; gradually it appeared 
to ballistic experts that a long bullet 
would have more weight, and yet displace 
less air, in proportion to its weight, than 
the round ball, but it was also found that 
this long bullet failed to travel point first, 
no matter how carefully it was started, 
its flight after leaving the barrel being 
most erratic and its range limited. Some 
genius finally suggested that the long 
range of the arrow was due to its feath- 
ering, and, while it was obviously impos- 
sible to apply this principle to the bullet, 
it was applied to the barrel in the shape 
of grooves, which, being bored in the 
weapon in a spiral direction, produced 
narrow ridges also, following the barrel 
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spirally, and these, taking hold of the 
bullet as it was forced through, compelled 
it to revolve at a high rate of speed upon 
its own axis and this spinning motion, be- 
ing continued as it moved through the 
air, compels it to move point on during 
its entire flight. 

We now know that there are several 
factors operating upon the bullet to re- 
duce its speed: not alone gravity (which 
is constantly pulling it toward the 
ground) but the density of the material 
in the bullet, its shape and the resistance 
of the air; so that we find, if the rifle be 
simply held level with a distant object, 
the bullet leaving its muzzle will strike 
the ground long before reaching the tar- 
get. To overcome this, it becomes neces- 
sary to point the barrel above the target 
just as far as the bullet will fall below 
it, and, as it would be impossible to see 
the object over the barrel, if pointed 
above the target far-enough to overcome 
the fall, sights are used to produce the 
proper elevation. Of these there are 
two—the front and rear sight. The front 
sight consists of a stud, slotted to con- 
tain the sight proper—a thin piece of 
steel retained in position with a small pin. 
The rear sight is more complicated and 
is arranged to make corrections from 
“elevations ” and what is termed wind- 
age and it must also be remembered that 
the distance between the two sights is 
twenty-four and eighty-four one-hun- 
dredths inches apart. The theory of ele- 
vation is based upon this mathematical 
problem: if the muzzle of a rifle held in 
an horizontal position be turned upward 
until the barrel is perpendicular, it will 
have passed through one-quarter of a cir- 
cle. It is known that every circle con- 
tains 360 equal parts, called degrees, and 
each degree is divided into 60 minutes; 
it thus follows that there is 21,600 min- 
utes in each circle. If the circle has a 
radius of 24 inches, each minute will 
equal about one one-hundred and fif- 
tieth of an inch. Now as the sights of 
the rifle are 24 inches apart, it follows 
that if the rear sight be raised or lowered 
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one one-hundred and fiftieth of an inch, 
the barrel, aimed with both sights, will 
point one minute of an angle higher or 
lower than before and this is equivalent to 
making the bullet strike one inch higher 
or lower at 100 yds. than it would have 
struck had the rear sight not been raised. 

Corrections for elevation must also be 
made for other reasons than gravity: 
sometimes the air is denser than at oth- 
ers and the bullet has more work in push- 
ing its way through it ; so that it will take 
more time to pass over a given space and 
will fall lower in a given time, hence 
more elevation must be given to make it 
strike higher; on the other hand, if the 
air_be less dense, less elevation need be 
taken. Another difficulty is “ drift.” The 
bullet, as it moves forward, also has a 
tendency to fall towards the earth: a 
study of the subject showirg that the bul- 
let presses more upon the air directly 
beneath it than upon that above it and 
thus has a tendency to edge off to one 
side, this being further aided by the flex- 
ibility of the barrel which at the instant 
of discharge whips it to one side—in this 
case to the left—and this constant error 
is measured in a fairly accurate manner, 
so that we know it is deflected a fraction 
over 3 inches at 200 yds., about 8 inches 
at 500 yds. and about 24 inches at 1,000 
yds.—thus increasing with the range but 
in a more rapid proportion. Drift has 
no effect upon elevation. Another force 
acting upon the bullet is “wind.” To 
understand this force correctly, let us 
imagine the firing line as the centre of a 
large clock face, with the individual 
about to fire facing 12 o’clock: a wind 
blowing in his face would be termed a 12 
o’clock wind; that blowing from him to- 
wards the target, a 6 o'clock wind; a 
wind blowing from right to left directly 
across the line of fire, a 3 o’clock wind; 
that from left to right, a 9 o’clock wind 
and so on around the clock. Now it is 
plain that a wind blowing from 12 
o’clock will retard the flight of the bullet 
and that the opposite wind—that from 6 
o’clock—will accelerate its flight. It is 




















also easily.understood that the cross wind 
will deflect the bullet in the direction the 
wind blows. Under the influence of a 
retarding wind, more elevation would 
be needed; for, the speed of the bullet 
being diminished, its correspondingly in- 
creased fall must be counteracted. With 
the accelerating wind, there is, lessened 
air resistance in front of the bullet and 
less elevation is taken. 

The matter of lateral winds needs much 
study to enable one to make the necessary 
changes on the rear sight, which is con- 
structed to allow motion to either side of 
the centre just for this purpose. The 
principle involved in this correction is 
that if the rear sight be moved a certain 
distance off the central line and the front 
sight then aligned with the notch of the 
rear sight, the muzzle will be poifited to- 
wards the side of the target, on the side 
towards which the rear sight has been 
moved. The graduations found on the 
so-called wind-gauge (the movable part 
of the rear sight) are four one-hun- 
dredths of an inch wide. If we divide the 
product of the range in inches multiplied 
by the width of a degree on the wind- 
gauge, by the distance between the sights, 
we find the number of inches from the 
centre of the target which the bullet will 
strike with this condition of the sights. 
At 1,000 yds., for instance, 1 degree right 
or left will place the bullet 58 inches to 
the right or left of the centre. It is 
easily understood, then, that if the wind 
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be blowing from the right side of the 
range with a force sufficient to deflect the 
bullet 58 inches towards the left, moving 
the rear sight towards the sight 1 de- 
gree or point would counteract the wind 
and the bullet would strike in the centre 
of the target, everything else being equal. 
There are other important points to be 
learned about this fascinating science 
but the limits of my space will not per- 
mit further elucidation. 

It is not necessary to think of rifle 
shooting as a means of killing, to become 
interested in its study. Ostensibly every 
able-bodied man and boy in this country 
is a prospective soldier in case of neces- 
sity and the soldier who can shoot is the 
soldier who can best serve his country: 
it is therefore of prime importance to his 
country that every boy should learn to 
shoot. Aside from this, think of the 
great benefit such a sport is to the young 
man approaching it with enthusiasm. To 
become a successful marksman, one must 
keep his body in good shape by diet and 
exercise. Tobacco and whiskey will 
surely interfere with success. I firmly 
believe the rifle an antidote for these 
evils; for so soon as an ambition to be- 
come an expert shot is born, that soon 
it will be easy to show how indulgence 
in all unnecessary substances will inter- 
fere with that ambition, and the aver- 
age boy, once he makes up his mind to 
do right because it is right, is very apt 
to stick to his resolve. 
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See Frontispiece—page 486. 


HE hundreds of our readers who 
visited the St. Louis Exposition 

will recall the name of John D. 
Allen, in connection with the fine display 
of taxidermist work in the North Dakota 
State exhibit, which, by those qualified 
to judge, was conceded high praise 
among the many World’s Fair displays 
of similar nature. Taxidermy as an art 





requires a perfect acquaintance with the 
appearance and life-poses of the creatures 
that are to be mounted, and not that 
alone, but the ability to reproduce ap- 
pearance and pose at will and often from 
what to the lay brother would seem very 
unpromising material. So, to a certain 
extent, a successful taxidermist must be 
an artist as well, possessing the true ar- 
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tistic perception, though in the majority 
of cases unskilled in the use of pencil or 
brush. 

Hence our North Dakota friend is in 
one sense typical of his fellow craftsmen 
and in another a noteworthy exception 
from the general rule. More than this, 
we discover from a first glance at the 
drawing that he has not studied animal 
life and habits to the exclusion of aught 
else. The scenery, picturesque in its 
rugged grandeur, surrounding his West- 
ern home has appealed to him and won 
his heart. Remove the elk from the fore- 
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ground and we would still have a picture 
worthy of reproduction as a mere study 
of perspective—an example that many 
noted artists have- not equalled. We 
would beg the opinion of our Western 
readers as to whether the central figures 
are not true to life—whether the group 
and its setting of hill and plain do not re- 
call memories of some autumnal day in 
the immediate or distant past. It occurs 
to us that, however creditable has been 
Mr. Allen’s success as a taxidermist, there 
is a future awaiting him along another 
pathway if he cares to tread it. 


WHERE KING COTTON REIGNS. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


T WAS on the day when the ground- 
hog comes out to look about that I 
first saw Brierfield from the deck 

of the steamer E/k, and the hour was 
sunset. Old Sol was sinking behind a 
delicate fringe of trees. Outside the 
levee, stalks of snowy blooms lifted their 
heads curiously from out a watery bed. 
His Majesty, the Father of Waters, was 
preparing to prove his power. It was 
the beginning of an overflow. 

Mississippi has been called the home 

. of princely plantations; and, forsooth, 
there is a something that smacks of 
royalty about these vast estates. Brier- 
field is a fair sample. It lies along 
Palmyra Lake some twenty miles from 
Vicksburg, at Davis Bend, and numbers 
2,380 acres. The lake is a beautiful 
body of water that shows silvery under 
the sunlight It has a circumference of 
25 miles. In its centre is a tiny island, 
near which is a suriken gunboat, left there 
in the sixties. A small part of the great 
drama that was enacted in that décade 
was played at Brierfield. The place was 
captured from the Conferderates and be- 
came a Federal hospital. A few years 
ago, when an old negro was ploughing 
in the corrall, where many Federal sol- 
diers had been buried, he turned up 
$500 in gold. 


and had many varieties of roses. 


Brierfield was the home of Jefferson 
Davis and is still owned by the family. 
Two of his slaves live on the place today. 
They have many worshipful words for 
“Massa.” Sometimes when the steam 
dies down, the gin whistle is heard in the 
dead of night. They think it is his spirit 
and have been heard to say: “Dar 
goes de whistle! Marse Jeff suttenly is 
worriting "bout somefin.” 

In the picturesque olden days Brier- 
field had a beautiful flower garden and 
was kept up in proper style. The mis- 
tress of the house was devoted to flowers 
There 
were beautiful hedges of Cherokee and 
great groves of garlanded oaks. Brier- 
field yet has plenty of charm. You 
should view the place when King Cotton 
reigns in the perfection of his bountiful 
beauty. Go out to meet the King on 
horseback. As you gaze out over his 
snowy domains that stretch to where the 
earth and sky line meet, all the poetry 
in your soul will awaken. The very 
vastness of the scene will enthrall you, 
like as its loveliness and repose. Per- 
haps as you ride along, stopping here 
and there to have a word with a group 
of the pickers, you may startle a covey 
of quail. If you are a man, how your 
sporting blood thrills! There are plenty 


























WHERE KING COTTON REIGNS. 


of these birds around Brierfield; and 
deer and bear too are to be met with in 
the neighborhood. 

The negroes like to pay their respects 
to visitors at Brierfield. John Graham 
will be sure to drop in with his guitar 
and regale you with “ Black Annie” and 
the “Spanish Fandang.” As the glow- 
ing logs leap higher as John beats a tat- 
too on the floor, shiny faces will appear 
at the door—Napoleon Bonaparte’s per- 
haps (he keeps the plantation store) or 
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in the happy days of yore; and the 
other one will dwell on his loneliness, as 
he speaks of his white folks gone before. 
Both of them will refute the slander that 
there were ever bloodhounds at Brierfield. 

Visit the cotton gin, be sure, if you 
find yourself in this land of princely 
plantations. How beautiful is the fleecy 
stuff as it rolls from the condenser, 
separated from the cotton seed! Cotton 
picking begins in August and lasts some- 
times through December — even into 








Old Uncle Ned who still lives at Brierfield. 











Brierfield. For many Years the Home of the’ j 
Hon, Jefferson Davis. 





Albert Sidney Johnson’s. “What is 
your name, little maid?”’ you may say 
to a bright-eyed little black, standing at 
the door, and she will tell you with 
plenty of pride that she is “ Varina Anne 
Davis” (named after the beloved Daugh- 
ter of the Confederacy). Uncle George 
Greene and Uncle Ned may hobble along 
too. They will soon be numbered with 
the great majority. One will whisper to 
you that he wishes he were a slave again, 


February (as it did on the occasion ot 
my visit). But tempus fugit; back to 
the strenuous life you must go. A 
whistle has sounded—once, twice, thrice. 
A long black trail of smoke warns that 
the boat will soon turn the bend. How 
alert those black fellows are! Already 
the gang plank has touched Mother 
Earth. You are hurried along—this is- 
no time to tarry. Adieu! and Brierfield 
dies away in the distance, 

















AN INTERESTING TROUT QUERY. 





Having heard about 4 weeks ago from 
friends on Big Lost River, Idaho, a few 
miles above Mackay, that the river was 
low and clear, I and my old hunting and 
fishing partner, V. H. Pease, got the out- 
ing fever, and on Tuesday evening, 
April 25, started with rods, reels and 
flies for a try at the trout—reaching the 
ranch of my friends Wednesday after- 
noon, April 26. The following morning 
we took to the river with high hopes of 
sport, as we found it low and very clear. 
The day was cool and very windy but 
bright. We both fished industriously 
but without success until about noon, 
when, having left the river to try a side 
spring-fed stream, we began catching 
some small trout of about 6 to 8 inches 
in length, nearly all being Eastern brook 
trout. During that afternoon and’ the 
next day (Friday, Apr. 28) we stuck to 
the side spring branches, making a total 
catchy of 202—about three-fourths or 
more being Eastern brook trout, the re- 
mainder being rainbow and native moun- 
tain trout. We caught no large fish and 
but few that were from 10 to 12 inches 
in length. I have fished in that. locality 
for the last two years and have caught 
much larger fish heretofore, but my trips 
were later in the season—August and 
September—and I caught many in the 
river on those occasions. I am told by 
residents that the river had no trout un- 
til stocked several years ago by the fish 
commission and that. the only fish native 
to the stream. (which sinks in the lava 
beds long before it reaches the Snake 
River) was what is known as “ mountain 
whitefish ” or “mountain herring,” of 
which there are still some. I and my 
friend were much surprised, when dress- 
ing our fish, to find some of the larger 
Eastern brook trout full of ripe eggs and 
apparently ready to spawn, as all our 
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reading on the subject was to the effect 
that they only spawn in the fall (about 
October), while our native or mountain 
trout, as well as the rainbow, spawn in 
the spring. Our confidence in the writers 
and experts on the subject was badly 
shaken, as you can readily understand. 
This condition no doubt had much to do 
with the fact of our catch being mainly 
small fish, as my experience is that 
spawning fish rise to the fly but little 
during the spawning season. I will be 
glad to hear from some of the experts on 
trout habits and nature on this subject 
through Sports AFIELD, as I am curious 
to know why Eastern brook trout spawn 
in April and May in Central Idaho, in- 
stead of in October only elsewhere. At 
present I am inelined to think they have 
two seasons for spawning, instead of one, 
and some at least spawn in the fall and 
others in the spring. At any rate, I can 
no longer believe that they only spawn in 
the fall and my confidence in the writers 
on the subject is destroyed. 


S. McDowa tt. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Knowing this to be a matter of espe- 
cial interest to all Western fishermen, 
we sent a copy of Mr. McDowall’s letter 
to Dr. Barton Evermann, the Govern- 
ment expert, whose friendly interest is to 
be relied on in this and related topics, 
and append his answer: 

U. S. BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 

Washington; D. C. 

Editor Sports Afield: The rainbow 
trout spoken of inthe article, as well as 
the Eastern brook trout, are of course 
introduced fish, as neither of them is na- 
tive to the waters referred to. As to the 
spawning time of the Eastern brook 
trout, it may be said that artificial prop- 
agation and transplanting have brought 
about some changes in this matter. As 


an illustration, I may call your attention 
to the following: Two years ago last 
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March I wished to have painted an East- 
ern brook trout. In one of the aquari- 
ums at the central station of the Bureau 
here in Washington were some 40 or 50 
small examples of that species which had 
been brought up from Wytheville, Va., 
where they had been hatched artificially. 
These examples were about 13 months 
old and’6 or 7 inches long. Though 
small and scarcely more than a year old, 
they were in excellent color and believed 
to be typical of the natural brook trout 
found in ordinary small streams. True, 
they still retained the parr marks, but 
trout found in small brooks frequently 
do so. One of the fish was killed for the 
artist to use in getting the form and 
other anatomical features. After he had 
used it for this purpose, an examination 
showed it to be a female in spawning 
condition. The eggs were wholly mature 
and were easily fertilized. An examina- 
tion of a number of the fish in the 
aquarium showed that both males and 
females were mature. So there were 
three unusual and interesting features in 
this experiment—to wit: the unusual sea- 
son when these fish were ripe (March, 
instead of October to December), the 
early age and small size at which they 
matured, and the successful fertilization 
of the eggs after the fish had been dead 
some four hours. This modification in 
the spawning time of the brook trout 
has been noted subsequently. I under- 
stand that similar changes have been ob- 
served with the rainbow. It may be said 
in general, however, that the spawnin 
season for any particular species o 
trout is ordinarily rather longer than 
fishermen have usually supposed. 
Barton W. EvERMANN, 

Assistant in Charge Scientific Inquiry. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT TEPEES. 





The Indian tepee is the most pic- 
turesque tent known; it is also com- 
fortable, because of the advantage of the 
inside fire. It is delightfully simple; 
easy to make and costs but a trifle, even 
when the best unbleached muslin is se- 
lected for the purpose, but the path to its 
successful use is thorny. It has many 
peculiarities which will require of the 
user some exhibition of Indian patience 
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in order to fully understand. The two 
predominating features that will tend to 
offset its many advantages are the smoke 
habit and the difficulty of obtaining poles 
to erect it. These points weigh heavily 
against its popularity and it is to ac- 
quaint the reader with ways to dodge 
these troubles that this article is written, 
assuming that he already knows how to 
make, set up and manage the tepee 
under ordinary conditions. For the pre- 
scription as given below for the cure of 
the first-mentioned complaint, I am in- 
debted to the ingenuity of G. O. Shields, 








TEPEE IN POSITION, 





who, in his experience in the western 
mountains, used an 8-ft. tent built on 
similar lines to the tepee.and who by his 
ready wit has made possible the use of a 
very small tent together with the inside 
fire. A tent of this size is quite impos- 
sible to use with a fire without resorting 
to some scheme for draft and this prob- 
lem he solved by digging a trench across 
the floor of the tent—the ends opening 
outside of it. In the center a short cross 
trench was dug the same size and over 
the intersection of these trenches a plat- 
form of sticks was built and covered 
with sheet iron, on which the fire was 
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made. The longer trench was covered 
with bark and dirt on the inside of the 
tent, on each side of the fire, making of 
it a tunnel through which the air was ad- 
mitted to supply the fire the necessary 
draft. With no sheet iron the fire may 
be made on a platform built of wood and 
coated with mud, dirt, sand or anything 
which will prevent its becoming ignited. 
It is, of course, some trouble to construct 
such an arrangement, but where camp is 
fixed several days in one place it may be 
worth while, as this remedy is fully guar- 
anteed. The larger the tent, the less 
smoke ‘one encounters and in a large tent 
—say, 15 ft. in diameter—any trouble 
from smoke under ordinary conditions 
may be laid to improper management of 
the fire. This should be built on a plan 
which keeps the center elevated, so that 
the burning brands which compose it are 
consumed from one end only. This plan 
prevents the fire from running back to 
the ends of the sticks: when it does this, 
the smoke ascends and spreads all over 
the tent, it being too far from the fire it- 
self to be caught and carried out by the 
ascending heat. When the fire is to be 
replenished, the unburnt ends of the 
sticks are simply pushed up and more 
fuel laid on as described. The tepee, 
properly set up, is placed with the smoke 
flaps pointing down-wind or at least 
quartering down, and as the wind veers 
it may be necessary to lower one and 
raise the other to prevent the wind from 
blowing down the “chimney.” This 
shifting process is a very small matter, 
but it is quite important. 

The pole problem causes a man armed 
with the regulation tepee much uneasi- 
ness and it has required a great deal of 
thought to figure it out, even though the 
answer is in itself very simple. By this 
method it is possible to make of the te- 
pee a practical all-round tent, that, if in- 
telligently used, is sure to become fash- 
ionable among outdoor enthusiasts. My 
experience with tents covers a period of 
12 years, during which time I have used 
a great many styles, made after my own 
and the ideas of others, but at present I 
am firmly convinced that no tent can 
offer as many inducements to the prac- 
tical outdoor man as does this old-time 
Indian idea properly managed. The tepee 
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set up over poles offers conveniences 
which must of necessity be dispensed 
with when no poles are to be had—the 
main idea being to set it up so that it 
may be used as a tent in which a fire 
may be built. This proceeding is to be 
resorted to when the length of time to be 
put in at a fixed camp does not justify 
the work of cutting the 12 poles re- 
quired, even though they be handy. For 
this purpose the tepee cover is fur- 
nished with.a detachable cap (shown by 
dotted lines), laced through eyelets 
placed in a tape—the tepee cover being 
fitted up in a similar way around the top 
opening. This cap is reinforced inside at 
the apex with a conical shaped piece of 
canvas, so that the single pole used to 
erect the tepee will not push through 
the light goods. The illustration shows 
a one-pole tepee of my own design, 
which almost exactly portrays the lines 
of the tent of which I am speaking. In 
this tent, however, the smoke flaps are 
upheld by sticks fastened to a stationary 
fitting on the pole. The pole is of jointed 
bamboo—the first joint being’ covered 
with asbestos. In erecting the tepee 
after this fashion, a better plan is to have 
these flap sticks so arranged that they 
may be manipulated from the inside, 
which enables the user to always have a 
neat tight skirined tent, regardless of the 
inequalities of the ground. This is ef- 
fected by attaching the flap stick sockets 
to a strap on a loose rivet and at a proper 
distance apart, so that one socket will be 
on either side of the pole when strap is 
buckled around it. Another strap is sim- 
ilarly fitted up with two small harness 
snaps and is to be buckled around pole 
immediately below the top. A_ stout 
cord fastened to each flap stick about 
two-thirds of its length out from the 
pole, then passed through these snaps and 
down the pole inside, does the trick. By 
preparing one’s self with the two straps 
and the cap as described, the tepee can 
be made to answer a purpose even under 
the most unfavorable conditions. Five- 


foot sticks may be spliced out into the one 
long pole required and it saves no end 
of mental anxiety to travel thus pre- 
pared for any emergency. 
A. W. LowpverRMILK. 
Chicago, Iils. 

















The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 





the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- } 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








FOLLOWING BLIND GUIDES. 





A number of current periodicals deal- 
ing more or less with doggy subjects 
maintain an Answer to Correspondents 
column. In many of these “answers” 
it is painfully apparent that the supposed 
authority who takes it upon himself to 
advise the tyro is little better than a 
novice himself. In other case! it is plain 
to be seen that the “ cOfres i 
seeking information is no less 
“authority” himself. The 
may glean a little worthy advice from 
perusing these answers, but in some 
cases he may thus gain a little gratuitous 
knowledge that is theory unsupported by 
facts and possibly harmful. A few of 
these queries and answers might be prof- 
itably criticised. 

T. R. C. says he has some puppies 9 
weeks old and the mother seems to be 
getting short of nourishment. He asks 
if it would be proper to begin feeding 
them on solid food. The answer is to 
begin feeding puppies fresh sweetened 
milk at 3 weeks of age and wean them at 
10 weeks. 

This advice is positively harmful. 
Young puppies fed on fresh milk will al- 
most inevitably become worm infested. 
Feeding can commence with milk at 3 
or 4 weeks but the milk should always 










be scalded. Again, the dam that will al- 
low puppies to nurse up until the sec- 
ond month is a rare exception. Most 
dog mothers, if left to themselves, will 
commence weaning their pups at 5 weeks, 
will be almost entirely dry at 8 weeks, 
and, if the pups are not fed by others, 
will regurgitate food for the puppies 
from the commencement of weaning un- 
til they are entirely weaned. 

A question as to the treatment of cho- 
rea (St. Vitus dance) is answered that 
this is the usual after effect of distemper, 
that it is incurable, and that the dog will 
gradually waste away and the best thing 
to do is to kill the animal so affected. 
Now chorea is an occasional but not a 
usual result of distemper and varies 
greatly in its severity. Mild cases can 
be tempered by tonic treatment to a point 
where it is scarcely noticeable. Severe 
cases can be reduced to a point where 
the animal is still useful, and, if the an- 
imal be properly nourished, there is no 
reason for it to “ ‘waste away ” as chorea 
is not a fatal disease unless complicated 
with something else. 





THE MANITOBA FIELD TRIALS. 





The 19th annual trials of the Manitoba 
Field Trials Club will be held at La Salle, 
Man., commencing Sept. 6, 1905. W. 
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W. Titus of Mississippi will officiate as 
judge, assisted by a member of the club. 
The grounds are those that have been 
used in the past with the greatest’ suc- 
cess by the Western Canada Kennel Club. 
Satisfactory hotel and livery accommo- 
dations have been made. La Salle is 13 
miles fromWinnipeg, on main line of the 
Great Northern from St. Paul. All dogs 
entered for the trials will be allowed to 
enter Manitoba and remain go days free 
of customs duty. For full information, 
entry blanks, etc., address Eric Hamber, 
Secretary, Winnipeg, Man. The Derby 
Stake entries close July 1 and are for set- 
ters and pointers whelped on or after 
Jan’y 1, 1904. The purse is $300, di- 
vided into Ist ($150), 2d ($100), 3d 
($50) ; entrance $5.00 with $10 to start. 
The All Age Stake is for setters and 
pointers that have not won Ist at the 
Eastern or National Championship trials 


in any previous year; entries and purse . 


same as for Derby; entries close Aug. 1. 
The Championship Stake is for dogs that 
have won at previous competition in field 
trials. Entries close Aug. 1; entry fee 
$10, with $15 to start. Prize, a silver 
trophy, value $150, and cash $50. 


SHORT BARKS, 


Tue North Dakota Field Trials are 
slated to take place Aug. 23, but location 
is not yet announced. Field trials will be 
held the coming season at the following 
‘times and places: O’Neill, Neb., Sept. 4; 
Washington Court House, O., ‘Oct. 25; 
Hutsonville, Ills., Nov. 6; Robinson, Iils., 
Nov. 13; Ruthven, Ont., Nov. 21. 

* - * 

Tue importation from England of 
prize-winning Airedales still continues. 
The Colne Kennels, of Montreal, have re- 
cently received 3 matrons, and Theodore 
Offerman, of New York, is picking them 
up over there as fast as they win. This 
question of buying winners may be very 
satisfactory to one with plenty of money 
to spend in a fad, but for true pleasure 
and for commendation the efforts at 
home to produce something worth while 
would appear to be more desirable. 

. 








* * 
Vor. XXI of the American Kennel 
Club Stud Book, for the year 1904, is 
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just from the printer’s hands and may 
be obtained by sending $3.00 to Secre- 
tary American Kennel Club, 55 Liberty 
St., N. Y. City. The book contains the 
registrations and pedigrees of 7,395 dogs 
(Nos. 77,568 to 84,963). It also contains 
a list of members, complete record of all 
bench shows and judges, a list of cham- 
pions of record, foxhound and beagle 
trials (1904), kennel names, list of offi- 
cers, etc. 
+. 
ok * 

An Airedale Terrier Specialty Club 
has been formed in. New York, with 
Theo. Offerman, Prest.; Monson Morris, 
Vice-Prest. ; G. W. Bunnell, Jr., Treas. ; 
Sy me Brookfield, Sec’y. The club or- 
ganizes with a membership of 19 and its 
object is more particularly to promote 
the breeding of Airedale terriers in the 
vicinity of New York City. The Phila- 
delphia district, which has had the repu- 
tation of being the hotbed of Airedale- 
dom up to the present, will have to look 
after its laurels from now on. 

a : * 

THE automobile dog is fast gaining 
the prominence that the coachdog (Dal- 
matian) held in the palmy days of the 
four-in-hand. No special breed has been 
awarded the title of automobile dog, but 

lalmatian is coming more in favor 

is evidenced by the increased 

0! this breed at bench shows, and 

it i is getting quite the common thing to 

see a Boston, Scottish or bull-terrier 

perched up beside the chaffeur, with up- 

tilted nose, haughtily viewing common 
mortals as they creep past. 






+ 
* * 

Durtnc the month of May bench 
shows have been held at San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Syracuse, and Burlington, 
Vt. An unusual number of summer 
shows are scheduled to take place, com- 
mencing with the show at Franklin, Pa., 
June 1; next Mineola, L. I., June 7; Wis- 
sahickon, Pa., June 10; Braintree, Mass., 
June 16; Middletown, N. Y., Aug. 15. 
The dog show at Newport, R. I.—always 
a fashionable function and largely at- 
tended—takes place Aug. 31. A show at 
Danbury, Conn., is also announced for 
Oct. 3. 


























: OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


Tuat the Associated Press recognizes 
the general public interest in dogs, is 
shown by the following story concerning 
Evanston’s commissioner of public works, 
John H. Moore. While on a tour of in- 
spection recently, Mr. Moore’s pocket- 
book, containing a goodly sum of money, 
was accidentally dropped into a manhole. 
Calling to Felix, his dog, he set out at a 
fast trot for the foot of Emerson Street, 
where the sewer empties into the lake. It 
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We feel sure that the sight of Mack 
and Sue, the two beautiful setters here 
shown, will make many of our readers 
long for an autumn day afield in the 
golden stubble. Their owner, A. M. 
Bond, of Devil’s Lake, N: D., writes 
that they are thoroughly yard and field 
broken—adding that only lack of means 
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MACK AND SUE.—A DASHING BRACE. 





was a mile run, but he reached the end of 
the pipe in time to see his lead pencil 
trailing out in the wake of a dead cat. 
He-looked about for a stick and turned 
again to see his property calmly sailing 
for the Michigan shore. For a moment 
he hesitated, then ran to the beach, found 
a stone which he threw at the pocketbook 
with a command for Felix to “ fetch it!” 
Felix sprang into the water, reached the 
place where he had seen the splash, took 
the pocketbook in his mouth and proudly 
laid it at his master’s feet. 


has prevented him from entering them 
for competition in the Manitoba and 
other famous field trials of the past sea- 
son. They are litter brother and sister, 3 
years of age, and those members of the 
Sports Afield Family who may be so 
lucky as to walk up the birds behind 
them this coming September are cer- 
tainly to be envied. We hope for a 
more spirited photo. this fall, showing 
this royal pair proving the mettle of their 
pasture in the North Dakota wheat 
fields. 

















THE PROPOSED SINGLE-ACTION SWING-OUT -CYLINDER REVOLVER. 


The practical users of the six-shooter through- 
out the West are demanding of the manufacturers 
that they shall place on the market a new model 
single-action revolver in the swing-out cylinder 
pattern. The gun that the majority seem to 
favor is to be built on practically the same lines 
as the old Colt Frontier; that is, the gun is in 
outline to resemble that model but contain more 
modern mechanical features. It is to be built 
in a size to conform to the cartridge taken, and 
not, as the old Colt is now made, the smaller 
the calibre, the heavier the gun. This weight 
objection is unavoidable at present to all users 
of the single action belt guns and it is simply 
a case of carry the extra weight or take a double- 
action gun, and, when comparing the relative 
merits of the two actions, the double-action seems 
to be getting no support whatever in the dis- 
cussions. The manufacturers, when appealed to by 
the shooters to supply them a single-action swing- 
out built on sensible lines, take the stand that 
they would furnish’it if the demand for this 
style of gun would warrant the necessary outlay 
for tools and machinery to build it and this 
exactly explains the position of the shooters who 
favor the new model at present. It is to properly 
introduce in your columns an expression of ideas 
calculated to give your readers the opportunity 
of judging for themselves the relative merits 
of the two actions in large sized guns, and to 
explain as nearly as may be and as briefly as 
possible. the arguments advanced by the claimants 
for the new gun as to its superiority and prac- 
ticability, that I take it upon myself to write 
this article. 

All shooters who are familiar with the large size 
belt gun of the frontier pattern and who have 
attached this style of weapon to their person for 
any length of time gain thereby a peculiar fond- 
ness for it and are loath to see the day come 
when it will be uniformly declared obsolete. The 
class of shooters who are most capable of appre- 
ciating this weapon are those living in oy near 
remote sections of the West, if indeed nowadays 
there can truly be said to be no frontier. The 
other class who are- partial to the large size 
revolver are the target shooters, and with them 
the popularity of this style of shooting is on 
the increase. The particular style of revolver they 
see fit to adopt, however, is a matter of much 
difference of opinion—accuracy being in most 
eases the only consideration. A target shooter’s 
gun may easily weigh 3 Ibs. and cause him no 
inconvenience, for the reason that he does not 
wear it on a belt. There are among this class 
of shooters men who practice altogether with 
a service charge in a service revolver, but these 
men are at present using double-action service 
revolvers because they can get no other. It can- 
not be denied that the double-action as now made 
is a gun with which much fine work has been done 


at the target, and that generally speaking the 
trigger pull—the great bugbear of all shooting 
irons—is in the double-action swing-outs, when 
clean, very smooth and regular in its function. 
The great and strongest argument that can be 
advanced against it perhaps is the fact that it 
is rarely used the way it is designed to work— 
that is, as a double action. In 99 cases out of 
100 the shooter deliberately uses it as a single 
action, because such a proceeding is essential 
to-aecuracy. The question arises, Why should it 
not be made to work the way it is used? There 
can be no question whatever that the gun is 
used as a single action, when it is really designed 
to be used as a double action and the frame and 
handle made in a manner calculated to afford the 
best grip and fit the hand when so used. The 
using of this double-action gun as a single action 
simply changes the whole arrangement and makes 
the hang of the weapon awkward and insecure 
in the hand. This, in my opinion, is one of the 
best “and strongest arguments in favor of a 
single-action gun—of having a gun made to 
work and be used single action all the time. 
There can surely be no more necessity nowadays 
for any quicker work to be expected of a large 
size belt gun than there was in the early days 
of the West, when such weapons were universally 
carried for offense and defense. The trend of 
the times certainly cannot have proved that such 
an action was not practical. Nowadays the manu- 
facturers, in offering to the trade an assort- 
ment of reliable and accurate weapons, have 
evidently entirely lost sight of the fact that a 
gun should be adapted to the use which is given 
it. They make nearly all theit guns double 
action (all the modern ones) and excuse them- 
selves on the ground that the double action is 
most in demand. We will now enquire as to who 
creates this demand. Surely, if a shooter desires 
a medium weight gun to be carried on a belt 
without the process making him lop-sided, he 
has no other alternative than to take a double 
action, and this is in a great number of cases the 
reason that a double action is sold to certain 
individuals and not at all on account of the 
double-action feature which they rarely or never 
use. Many men of my acquaintance, in con- 
versation on this subject, have complained of 
the excessive weight of the old Colt Frontier, 
but rather than have a double. action they have 
continued to ‘‘pack it.’’ The demand occasioned 
for the double-action styles, a8’ now made for 
the Army by the Smith & Wesson and Colt’s 
people have had much to do with effectively 
creating the false impression that such a gun 
is the most practical belt weapon and those 
who live in cities and have had but little ex- 
perience with weapons of this class naturally 
suppose that the double-action Army or service 
revolver embodies additiona] features of special 
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advantage in its construction on account of its 
being adopted as the service weapon. Now, from 
the very fact that there is no modern gun to 
be had other than in a double action, this false 
idea regarding the service guns precludes any 
possibility of a demand being created among the 
class of shooters who are influenced by such 
things and who have had but little practical 
experience to guide them. As long as the manu- 
' facturers can produce one gun for the Army and 
general public that works both ways and sell them 
as fast as made, they will continue to do so 
until the critical shooters get together and demand 
of them a properly made article. Those who 
appreciate the present situation ean bring about 
the introduction of a new arm of this kind by 
expressing themselves forcibly, as I have done, 
to the manufacturers direct and through the col- 
umns of the various magazines devoted to the 
sportsman interest. 

Having now in a way explained the main cause 
of discontent among the shooters living west of 
the Missouri River, I will proceed to touch upon 
some minor points of difference that exist between 
the two actions and submit a cut which I have 
assembled to represent as nearly as possible 
the general outlines of the proposed new gun. 
This cut as assembled will of course convey but 
a faint idea as to its general appearance, after 
all. Those familiar with the Colt Frontier stock 
will see at once that the illustration of that stock 
does not bring out the beauty in the lines of it 
that are to be found in the finished article. This 
stock is especially adapted to a single-action gun 
and as such is no experiment. It has been time 
tried and tested and has more friends than any 
other one shape of stock ever brought out by any 
revolver concern. There may be some who con- 
sider it old-fashioned, but that does not in any 
way alter the shape of the stock nor reflect upon 
its fitness. It has a hang and feel peculiar to 
itself, fits the hand perfectly, touches all around 
where it should, is there at all times and can 
be found in the dark. The position of the revolver 
in the hand is right, and, if you are not sure, 
ask some of your Western friends about it. It 
will be noticed that in this style of revolver the 
frame just back of the trigger guard is made 
much lower at this point than in the modern 
arms, the bend in frame being on a parallel line 
with the centre of the trigger. In gripping the 
revolver, this part of the frame resting upon the 
middle finger adds much to the security of the 
grip and admits of a more natural position of the 
hand, the index or trigger finger not being 
cramped or inclined downward to reach the trigger, 
as is the case with guns not so made. This par- 
ticular point may have something to do with the 
popularity of this style of grip. The ‘‘saw 
handle’’ stock, as made on all double actions, is 
required on that style, but in a single action 
the ‘‘hump’’ interferes with the proper manipula- 
tion of the arm, which should be used by throwing 
the thumb around the hammer and making the 
revolver cock itself by its own weight. This is 
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accomplished as the gun is brought up to the 
line of sight by a slight twist of the wrist, allow- 
ing the gun to work on the middle finger as on a 
pivot, and is a safe and effective method of using 
a single-action gun. 

The double-action hammer, being below the line 
of sight and of more modified shape, does not af- 
ford a secure grip for the thumb. When being 
drawn back the pressure to obtain this result is 
directed to the extreme milled end of the ham- 
mer and the grip afforded the thumb is only 
held by this pressure and friction between it and 
the milled surface. Therefore no double action 
can possibly be as readily used single action as 
can a single-action gun. There is but one excep- 
tion to this statement, which, after all, only modi- 
fies it, and that is the hammer on the old model 
double-action rod ejectors of Colt make. These 
guns have a properly shaped hammer, suitable to 
be manipulated by a man in a hurry or with cold 
fingers, because he can wrap his thumb around it 
readily. The trigger guard on a double action 
must be of a size sufficient to allow for the full 
sweep of the trigger, while in a single action, this 
movement being very short, the guard can be 
made much smaller and this makes it possible to 
hold the gun firmly in the hand without relying 
altogether on the grip of the hand upon the stock 
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to steady it. The back of the trigger finger 
pressed against the inside of the forward end of 
the guard renders the gun steady and safe when 
cocked and holding previous to applying pressure 
to the trigger, which, added to the other features, 
increases the shooter’s confidence in his gun and 
in himself. While the action of the modern mili- 
tary revolver is simple and durable, the very fact 
that it is double action compels the manufacturers 
to put into its make-up extra pieces that could in 
a strictly single-action gun be dispensed with, 
which would not tend to make such a gun any the 
less simple or durable, and the cylinder could be 
made to positively come into direct alignment with 
the barrel—preventing shaved bullets and conse- 
quently wild shooting. In some of the double ac- 
tions used single action the hammer, when drawn 
back, does not always do this and a part of the 
work is left to be done by the trigger in the act 
of firing. This can easily be demonstrated by 
manipulating a double action slowly and espe- 
cially one that has been fired a few times. The 


dirt accumulating between the junction of the 
cylinder and the barrel causes friction—prevent- 
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ing a rapid rotation of the cylinder and retarding 
the impetus given it by the action which delivers 
the forward thrust on the cylinder as the hammer 
is raised. As the mechanism of a revolver relies 
to a certain extent upon the weight of the cylinder 
and the force of this forward thrust to complete 
the turn to the next chamber, it will readily be 
seen that dirt interferes in direct proportion to its 
quantity. In the double action the last motion of 
positive alignment is performed or made sure of 
by the trigger mechanism, and unless one takes the 
precaution when using the gun single action to turn 
the cylinder with the fingers until the stop notch 
eatch clicks into stop notch in cylinder, he is bound 
to have a great variation in the trigger pull. While 
the friction as explained would exist alike in all 
cylinder guns, the action of a gun designed to 
work one certain way could be made heavier and 
consequently stronger and the grip on the hammer 
so positive that a single-action gun could be read- 
ily used long after the double action was ‘‘ smoked 
up”’ and out of business. The work of revolving 
the cylinder being attended to by the hammer 
mechanism altogether would leave the trigger pull 
uniform at all times, entirely unaffected by the 
*“smoked up’’ condition of the gun, resultant 
from a great number of shots. 

In conclusion I will state that in the comparison 
of the two actions I have tried to confine myself 
strictly to facts and to present the situation as it 
really is and believe that the shooters who are dis- 
satisfied with the large size revolvers as now 
offered have a good and valid reason. They are 
simply asking for a practical and sensible six- 
shooter and there is no doubt whatever that the 
introduction of such an arm would meet with the 
hearty approval of a large number of sportsmen 
who want a trusty weapon to carry on a belt. 
Such a gun should be built on correct lines, of the 
best material and well finished. While in no way 
assuming authority in such matters, I would sug- 
gest that it be made in several calibres—one cham- 
bered for the .38 8. & W. Special to weigh 32 
ounces. This cartridge is destined to become the 
most popular revolver cartridge on the market for 
obvious reasons and can now be obtained almost 
anywhere, which is quite an important considera- 
tion. Choice of sights, handles and other minor 
points can easily be effected in dealing with the 
manufacturers direct and in this way each indi- 
vidual catered to according to his tastes. It is 
supposed to be generally understood that this ar- 
gument applies only to the larger size belt revolver 
and in no way reflects upon the smaller type of 


pocket weapons. A, W. LOwWbERMILE. 
Chicago, Iil. 


J 

A. R. Macponatp of Coalinga, Fresno Co., 
Calif., has purchased the young Airedale Terrier, 
Culbertson Abbess (Waterside Wizard ex By 
Thorn) from the Culbertson Kennels, Atlantic, 
Towa. There is at present but one kennel of 
Airedales on the Pacifie Coast and Mr. Macdonald 
will take up the breeding, as he thinks they are 
well suited for his section of the country. 
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THE ANGLER. 





By FLOYD D. RAZE. 
An angler took an angling road, 
His fish-pole on his back; 
A lunch of bread and meat was stowed 
Within his fishing sack; 
Thus happy-hearted he set out 
With luring dreams of speckled trout. 


The angler reached an angling stream 
That babbled through the wood; 

The sun shot down an ang’lar beam 
As if he understood 

That nothing but an ang’lar ray 

Would be the proper one that day. 


Just then the angler, looking ’round, 
An angler’s worm espied; 

He bent to snatch it from the ground, 
Then straightened up with pride, 

And soon the angler-worm and hook 

Were dangling in the rippling brook. 


A trout, that at an angle saw 

The worm and hook float near, 
Despite the rigors of the law, 

Shot forward like a spear, 
And soon the angling angler found 
A lusty four-inch trout aground. 


The warden broke in on the sport— 
The angler’s face grew pale; 

He struck an angle toward the court, 
Another toward the jail. 

The warden lodged the angler there 

Within an angle bleak and bare. 


* * * ” * * 


For thirty days the angling road 
Was little more than known; 
For thirty days the streamlet flowed 

And angled on alone; . 
Then back again the angler came 
And went to fishing just the same. 


oa 


A QUERY FOR NATURALISTS, 





About two weeks ago a fisherman here caugkt 
on his lines a very curious animal or fish that no 
one in this locality knew the name of. When I 
heard about it, I asked the man for a description, 
which I give below. It was about 20 inches in 
length and had 4 legs about 3 inches long. Its 
feet were the shape of a human hand, the head 
resembling that of a catfish with small green eyes. 
Instead of gills were small holes covered with a 
black skin; its back was the color of a pickerel. 
It was caught on a throw-line baited with a frog 
and must have put up a game fight, as when found 
it was completely entangled in the line. The de- 
scription answers that of a salamander, but the 
skin of the latter is covered with warts, while the 
skin of this animal was perfectly smooth. 

Sandyville, Towa. G. F. BELL. 














— 








THE GEORGIAN BAY TRIP. 


THE GEORGIAN BAY TRIP. 





Early last fall I made a trip to the far famed 
Georgian Bay, with its 30,000 islands, and, while 
the trip was a good rest, I was somewhat dis- 
appointed in the scenery, and also in the 30,000 
islands, which did not seem to be as much in 
evidence as one might expect. With the excep- 
tion of the North Channel, the shore is rather 
low and uninteresting, and, as the ship keeps 
well out in the bay, it is apt to become monoto- 
nous. In the North Channel, however, the 
scenery is fine, the islands and shore being 
high, and rocky, while the rugged La Loche 
Mountains on the mainland make a handsome 
background. We took the steamer Majestic, 
after a pleasant day at Sault Ste. Marie, in 
which we shot the rapids with the Indians and 
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ing trout fishing and was invariably told that 
there was a fine stream some 20 miles back 
(which seemed quite a ways off for so wild a 
country). The captain of the boat was a young 
man who looked well in the uniform and was a 
great favorite with the ladies. When he took 
the vessel into port, woe to the luckless male 
passenger who stood in his way; however, he 
understands his business as a navigator, for 
he has to take the steamer through several 
extremely bad places. The lifeboats were 
securely decked over with wood and looked as 
if it would take half a day to get them ready 
for use; while a fire drill was something 
unheard of. ‘The nearest approach to it was 
when the deck hands got on the upper deck 
with hose and brooms to wash it down. They 
usually did this just about the time we had 

















AT KILLARNEY, ONTARIO. 





watched the big vessels going up and down 
through the locks—thus gaining a faint idea 
of the vast amount of shipping on the Great 
Lakes. The Michigan State Fish Hatchery is 
here also, and numerous small ponds in the 
park are full of speckled trout. The steamer 
sailed at 11 p. m. and we arrived at Mackinac 
Island at 10 the next morning. Here we put 
in an6ther good day. The Arched Rock and 
the Sugar Loaf never looked better, and, 
although one misses the soldiers at the fort 
{for that has long since been abandoned), still 
there is lots to see and a day here is well spent. 
After leaving Mackinac the Georgian Bay trip 
begins. Lumbering is the chief industry of the 
country and a pile of it they do slash, while 
fishing does not seem to be much worked, as we 
saw very few fishing camps or fishermen. At 
several places I interviewed the natives regard- 


finished breakfast and were ready to enjoy the 
upper deck; but, as the deck hands had taken 
especial pains to thoroughly wet down the 
chairs and settees, it was impossible to find a 
dry seat before noon. 

The home office of this steamship company 
is at Collingwood, Ont. Here there is little of 
interest, save some quite remarkable forma- 
tions in the hills which lie back of the town 
and which the townspeople call the Mountain. 
The rock is limestone and the caves are very 
deep and in some places the snow never melts. 
The captain told us that he sailed strictly on 
schedule time, explaining that, if he got in 
port ahead of time, he staid there until the 
time for leaving had arrived. So with this 
valuable information at hand, I thought, when 
we arrived at Gore Bay, I would take a stroll 
around the village. I had just started up the 
dock, when the whistle blew, and I had to 
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make a run for it—jumping aboard as she 
swung off. After that I kept close to the boat 
and ready for instant action. Some other peo- 
ple were not so fortunate as I was—taking the 
time-table too literally—with the result that 
they were left at Richard’s Landing (a small 
place in the North Channel where we were due 
to stop an hour, but, as the captain got in a 
hurry, we only staid there about 20 minutes.) 
Their baggage, of course, came on with us and 
I have often wondered what they did with them- 
selves during the 3 days before the next boat 
came. They’ll know better next time. But the 
trip, on the whole, is well worth the price and 
one sees much of the vast industry of the coun- 
try—the pineries, the saw-mills, the tugs tow- 
ing vast booms of logs, the vessels of all 
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IN THE LOCKS. 





descriptions, loaded .or being loaded with lum- 
ber, the men—typical lumber jacks, with their 
mackinaws and spiked boots—all make a pic- 
ture not easily forgotten. Frank H. Forp. 
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CONCERNING AUTOMATIC GUNS. 








I want to say a few words in regard to the 
use of the automatic and pump shotguns. Some 
of our sportsmen think it a crime to use these 
guns. I have never been able to comprehend 
the methods of reasoning by which they arrive 
at such a conclusion. Every state should have 
laws limiting the amount of game that may 
be killed in any one day or season by its 
individual citizens, and most of the States 
have such salutary laws. If these laws are 
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rigidly enforced, then there is absolutely noth- 
ing in the arguments against the use of auto- 
matic and pump guns. Does it make any dif- 
ference what kind of gun.is used in the killing 
of the number that the law allows us to kill? 
If we are to preserve our game by laws pre- 
scribing what kind of guns shall be used in 
hunting, then let us prohibit the use of the 
high-power double gun and go back to the old 
single-shot, muzzle-loading shotgun or rifle, 
and if this will not save our game, then let us 
use only the bow and arrow. 

I use an automatic, and am in no sense 
ashamed of that fact. I can abide by the laws 
of my State just as well as if I used a double 
gun. Simply because I use a better gun than 
my neighbor, is no reason why I should kill 
more than the law allows me to kill in any one 
day or season. I use the gun for the simple 
reason that I would rather shoot it. There is 
no lever to work in ejecting shells and no 
breaking down to do to reload. All there is 
to do is to place the loads in the magazine, 
then pull the trigger and 5 shots will be dis- 
charged faster than can be counted; the recoil 
can hardly be noticed. I like to use the gun, 
and that is why I use it. Can the double-gun 
devotee give any better reason for using his? 

Winlock, Wash. GEO. I. BROOKS. 


> 


GUNNISON FISHING. 








C. A. Green of Iola, Colo., writes that the 
Gunnison will be high through June, and that, 
while that month may afford more catches of big 
fish, the best fishing will begin later. October is 
barred by the law, and this leaves only July, Au- 
gust and September that may be counted upon. 
We shall have something to say about the willow- 
fly season in due time. 


———_————— 


NEWS FROM THE FIRING LINE. 





‘*Pop’’ Heikes has been shooting record-break- 
ing scores all spring, his latest victory being at 
the Michigan State shoot, where he won the high 
professional average by the score of 373 ex 
400—shooting his regular U. M. U. Arrow load. 

vol, Anthony has been faffering from a serious 
attack of rheumatism of late, but when he stopped 
off at Birmingham, May 5, he broke 93 out of 
100 with a few of the gun club boys, using U. M. 
C. Arrow shells. 

Billy Heer has not been doing such very bad 
work since he made that 307 straight at Des 
Moines. News just in from the Nebraska State 
shoot shows that he won the high average by the 
score of 488 ex 500. On the first day he made an 
unfinished run of 137 straight—using U. M. C. 
Arrows. 

Frank Butler, at Paterson, N. J., May 13, broke 
113 out of 125, defeating several well-known pro- 
fessionals. Another testimonial to the efficiency 
of U. M. C. Arrow shells. 
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Cartridges 


Big Game and Small 


Peters’ regular line of Pistol and Rifle Cartridges 
loaded with Semi-Smokeless Powder stands 
ALONE, UNEXCELLED and UNEQUALLED. 


PETERS’ LOADED SHELLS 


Handsomest, best and most complete 
assortment of any on the market. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


New York: 98 CHAMBERS ST. Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
T. H. KELLER, Mgr. 











ONCE MORE! 


AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SHOOT, 


Milt. Lindsley Trophy for two-men team, won by L. B. Fleming 
and Ed. Hickey. 

Allentown Rod and Gun Club won four-man team Championship; 

A. Heil, oy and W. H. Millin, second, in Denny Trophy. 


All Hands Shot DUPONT SMOKELESS. 


The Herron Hill Handicap and Individual State Championship at 
Pigeons were also won by 


DuPont Smokeless 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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A BREEZE FROM MENOMINEE. 


Under the heading, ‘‘A Breeze From _ the 
Ozarks,’’ in the February Sports AFIELD ap- 
peared an item referring to the killing of a lone 
wild goose at a distance of 500 yds. with a .22- 
eal. rifle. The writer of the item wonders how 
the marksman estimated the distance, and ex- 
presses a desire to ‘‘ gaze on that wonderful little 
rifle. ’? 

If the gentleman should visit Menominee, Mich., 
at any time in the near future, I will permit him 
to gaze very carefully on the little Winchester 
Automatic rifle that was responsible for the death 
of the goose. I will also introduce him to ‘wit- 
nesses who were with me when the shot was made. 
If he wishes to measure the distance personally, I 
ean arrange for that also. And the marksman 
who fired the shot will take great pleasure in en- 














A REMARKABLE KILL. 
Wild goose brought to bag, while flying, by R. A. Kane 
of Menominee, Mich., with a .22-calibre rifle 
at a distance of 500 yards. 





tertaining the visiting sportsman—especially if he 
be a rifleman. Perhaps I could convince him that 
the shot described is within the capabilities of the 
little weapon named, as well as the skill, combined 
with good luck, of the man who was so fortunate 
as to be behind the gun. 

The Winchester Arms Co. gives the penetration 
of the .22 Automatic as being between 6 and 7 
inches of pine. Surely, this is foree enough to 
throw a bullet 500 yds. As to the rifleman, he 
has ‘been shooting a-rifle almost exclusively since 
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1880 and has had the honor of having served on 
the State Rifle Team of Wisconsin for 10 years— 
participating in all the inter-State competitions 
held during that time. 

No claim has ever been made that the shot can 
bé duplicated every time, but that it is possible 
there can be no doubt. As every rifleman knows, 
remarkable shots are made from time to time 
which are not altogether luck but are largely the 
result of years of training, until one’s judgment 
of distance, the proper lead for flying or moving 
objects, and the exact time to pull the trigger, 
becomes almost an instinct. 

I have just returned from a 6 weeks’ trip 
through the State of Sonora, Mexico, in the Yaqui 
and Sonora River districts. ‘‘ That wonderfuk 
little rifle’’ was my constant companion and [ 
made several ‘‘ remarkably remarkable ’’ shots 
with it, but as most of my companions were either 
Mexicans or Yaqui Indians and not available as 
witnesses, I will not go into details. 

I have always understood that the men of Mis- 
souri were famous riflemen; but, after reading 
this breeze from the Ozarks with its accompanying 
zephyrs of sarcasm, they, in order to make good, 
will have to ‘‘ show me.’’ In Northern Wiscon- 
sin and Upper Michigan we have as good prac- 
tical riflemen as there are in America, bar none; 
Menominee holds a fair proportion, and not one 
has challenged the statement in regard to killing 
the goose at 500 yds. One doesn’t have to show 
them. They, too, can shoot. 

Rost. A. KANE, 
The Man Who Killed the Goose. 


—_—<a—_ 


MEMORIES OF THE KANKAKEE, 





The story of duck shooting on the Kankakee 
marshes by Mrs. Kuss of Thayer, Ind. (and which 
was published some months ago in Sports. 
AFIELD), simply done me up proper. That place 
is my old stamping ground and her pen picture. 
of the old familiar scenes shot a ‘‘hankering’” 
into my frame as long as a fence rail. It car- 
ried me back to Indian Garden; it rowed me up- 
Hite’s Ditch and left me on a rat house; it 
showed me again the old camping ground on Lit- 
tle Hickory; it pointed out the exact spot where. 
I made my last big kill of red-heads; it told of 
Ran Vallet, of Bill Howard, of Rans Kile, of 
John D. Sink, of but what’s the use? that is. 
a whole story of itself. I liked the story and 
thank Mrs. Kuss for it and trust she will let us 
hear from her again. Oh! That I had been born: 
a full-blooded North American Indian and could 
have visions of the Happy Hunting Grounds of 
the hereafter; but then I know a lot of Indians 
and they are a greasy, lazy, trifling lot of ga- 
loots that wouldn’t have energy enough to hunt. 
if they had an opportunity, so what’s the use! 
but Mrs, Kuss’s article suggested a story, and 
if all signs don’t fail I shall send it to you one- 
of these fine spring days. J. C. JENKINS. 

Neligh, Nebraska. 
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STEVENS 















The kind of Firearm to obtain 


is a weapon that is GUARANTEED 

for QUALITY and has a: RECORD 

OF ACHIEVEMENT behind it: 

When leading sportsmen the world over 

use the “STEVENS” in preference to 

ace gages it-simple means that our 
0! 


RIFLES, PISTOLS 
AND SHOTGUNS 


exactly suits in every particular. 











ur dealer and insist on the “‘STE- 
S.” If you cannot obtain them; we 


will ship direct, express prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 








Send for illustrated catalog. It isa book 
of ready reference, in ble to all 
Shooters, and should be in the hands-of 
one interested in this grand sport. 
Maiiea upon receipt of 4cin stamps to pay 
postage. 
“IT CAN BE DONE”—that new and 
attractive’ puzzle of ours, but will keep 


ou guessing until you solve it. our 
Teck thessottntnge It’s free. send frit 

















J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P. 0; Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE, FALLS, MASS. 








A “BRISTOL” 
STEEL FISHING ROD 


with 


COMBINATION REEL and HANDLE 
(Edsall’s Patent) 





is the ideal outfit for progressive anglers. 
There is no bother carrying your reel separ- 
ate from your rod ; it’s all together—ready 
for business—and it cannot come 
off while fishing, as sometimes hap- 
pens with-an ordinary reel. 

If you desire to change lines for 
any reason, you can have an extra 
reel—removing one by unscrewing 
at joints where shown in cut and 

— the a reel in; 
this change can be made 
— in a minute—no tools. 

The Combination Reel and 
Handle is made with three 
styles of grips—Polished Ma- F- 

, ple, Celluloid wound and 
ej 68 Joint Cork, The reel has quad- 

tuple action with click 
and drag, holds 80 to 100 yards of 
line. 


You should order one of these for 
your Steel Fishing Rod. Can be 
bought of any dealer selling our 
Rods. 









TH 













Send for beautiful Catalog, 
giving full description. 


THE HORTON MFG. Co. 
82 Horton Street 
BRISTOL, CONN., U.S.A. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Tue dates of the big-North Carolina State 
shoot have been changed from June 21 and 22 to 
the 14th and 15th of June. Programs of Geo. L. 
Lyon, President, Durham, N. C. 


* *. * 


F. T. HarrMan, lately of the force of Col. 8. K. 
Hooper, G. P. A. Denver & Rio Grande Ry., has 
established himself in the handling of newspa- 
per and general advertising in the Mack Block, 
Denver, Colo. Sports AFIELD has a warm appre- 
ciation of Mr. Hartman’s genial treatment in 
days goneby and wishes the Hartman-Sergeant 
Company all success in its new field of usefulness. 


THE recent tourrament at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
brought out a large number of shooters, Neaf Apgar, 
representing the Peters Cartridge Co., won 2d high 
average among the professionals, and Harry Hess 
of Nanticoke was high amateur, losing only 14 
out of 165 targets. Mr. Hess also won the cham- 
pionship of Luzerne and Lackawanna. Counties, 
breaking 25 straight. Messrs. Apgar and Hess, 
together with 25 of the other shooters at this 
tournament, used Peters shells, 


Tue Culbertson Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa, an- 
nounce their good success in a litter of 10 Irish 
setters, born May 7, sired by St. Cloud’s Blarney, 
the mother being Mr. Hubbard’s private shooting 
dog, Lady Pat. Those who attended the Chicago 
Kennel Club Show this spring will remember the 
handsome pair of Irish setters, over which Judge 
Graham pondered some time. It was St. Cloud’s 
Blarney that carried off the 1st Winners’ to Lady 
Pat, 2d winner; so Mr. Hubbard is justly proud 
of the progeny of this illustrious pair. 


W..G. Ex.iort, of Vancouver, B. C., writes: ‘‘I 
received the beautiful Parker gun sent me as a 
premium for 45 subscriptions to Sports AFIELD, 
and it is a beauty. Many thanks. The fishing 
season is now on here and everybody who can is 
going fishing. My little girl (aged 11) caught 3 
beautiful speckled trout in a brook which runs 
through a portion of the city. I would have 
given much to have sent you a snap-shot of her 
as she came running to the house, holding the 
first one in the skirt of her dress to keep it from 
biting her. Too bad! we never can catch our 
first trout but once!” 


THE OnIo ELEcTRIC Works, 78 Ellen St., Cleve- 
land, 0., have been rightly named the world’s 
headquarters for electric novelties and supplies. 
Their advertisement on p. 484 only indicates a 
few of their leading specialties, as, in addition, 
they manufacture short-distance telephones, dyna- 
mo motors, physicians’ electric batteries, begin- 
ners’ telegraph outfits, gas engines for running 
window advertising devices and a dozen other 
handy contrivances, fully described in their cata- 
logue. Especialy is their line of fan motors for 
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hot-weather service an unusually fine one—the 
prices on these goods ranging from $6.50 up. 


At the May Festival of the German Rifle Club, 
Charleston, S. C., May 8 to 13, the first 2 prizes 
in every event (all comers, open events) were won 
by Stevens rifles. F. C. Ross, shooting a Stevens, 
obtained Ist prize on Charleston target; 2d prize 
on German Ring target; 2d prize on American 
standard target and 2d prize on point target. 
H. M. Pope, shooting a Stevens-Pope rifle, se- 
cured 1st prize on German ring target; ist prize 
on American standard target and 2d prize on 
Charleston target. August A. Efelber, winner of 
1st on point target, also shot a Stevens. 


+. * * 


THE present moment—before the supply is ex- 
hausted—is a good time to secure a copy of the 
handsome book, in itself a work of art, contain-- 
ing 60 Western pictures of noted places, beauty 
spots and the like, in Colorado, Utah, Yellowstone 
National Park, the Pacific Coast and Puget Sound 
Districts. Especially will travelers, or any one 
who has ever lived west of the Missouri, appre- 
ciate the high phase of photography exemplified in 
these views. Though the actual cost of each book 
exceeds the amount asked, the publisher, William 
Baylis, 515 Third Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will 
be pleased to mail a copy to any address on re- 
ceipt of 50 cts., and we can assure intending pur- 
chasers that they will not be disappointed. 


* * * 


‘<Brre-No-Morz’’ is all that its name implies; 
there have in times past been many mosquito lo- 
tions, more or less efficacious, but, so far as our 
knowledge goes, this is far and away the best 
of the lot. It is a lotion, to be applied to the 
face, neck and hands—drying immadiately and 
forming an invisible coating from which even the 
ferocious mosquito of the far-famed New Jersey 
marshes will turn away. It is the perfection of 
many years’ experimenting by Franklin Hawley, 
M. D., of Austin Station, Chicago, Il. The odor 
of Bite-No-More is pleasant; fishing tackle, guns, 
ete., can be handled without greasing or soiling 
them; it keeps in any climate, and it really does 
keep them off. Write for descriptive circular and 


be convinced. 
* * ” 


Wir toilet powder, as with most other lines of 
goods, it is safer to trust an old-established house 
with years of experience and a reputation for 
making only the best. Mennen’s Toilet Powder is 
a trade-marked article, which has for years been 
recognized by physicians as the best preparation 
made. The absolute purity of its ingredients anu 
the care and skill employed in its manufacture, 
have given the Mennen product a quality of uni- 
form excellence. For your protection, Mennen’s 
face (the trade-mark of the Mennen Co.) is on 
the cover of every box of the genuine. All first- 
class dealers carry Mennen’s Toilet Powder and 
will supply it if you insist. It is supplied by 
the Government for both Army and Navy, and has 
been accorded the highest scientific endorsements. 


¢ 
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’ ” Truth will Come Out 


Under Pressure. 


Some (many) men and women lie to themselves—“ Coffee 
doesn’t hurt me”—smother over the daily wound, charge the aches 
and ails and growing disease to this or that, but stick to the coffee. 

Old Dame Nature strikes back a little harder each week. She 
is patient under the daily attacks of coffee, but she will keep hitting 
harder and harder until nervous prostration or worse appears. 

The truth will come out when you finally conclude to 
test it and leave off coffee 10 days and use 


POSTUM 


“*There’s a Reason.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Writes John E. Stoufer of Kearney, Neb.: 
‘‘Tt is with pleasure I hand you my renewal for 
another year, as I think your magazine the best 
what ever, and it gets better and better.’’ 


JouN PeErersON of Randall, Iowa, recently won 


the championship medal of Stony and Hamilton . 


Counties. Score 47 ex 50. Mr. Peterson is par- 
tial to U. M. C. Nitro Club shells, which he used 
in winning this match. 

- * * 


T. W. Orcwarp, 13 So. Main St., Carrollton, 
Mo., asks if any of our readers can give him the 
address of any one who raises wild ducks—‘‘ from 
whom I can secure some eggs from mallards, 
sprigtails and wood ducks.’’ 


* * * 


Weittne from El Reno, Oklahoma, E. C. Young, 
lumber dealer, says:: ‘‘I hand you herewith check 
for another year’s subscription to Sports AFIELD, 
and hope you will continue to keep the magazine 
up to its present high standard.’’ 


THe handsome gun-metal watch fob which the 
Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., will mail to any 
sportsman on receipt of 15 cents in stamps, is a 
really artistic bit of ‘‘ personal decoration,’’ and 
the best dressed business or professional man may 
wear one very becomingly—the design being chaste 
and sportsmanlike. 

* 7. * 

At the Springfield, Mass., meet the high profes- 
sional average was won by Sim Glover and the 
high amateur average by Mr. H. L. Edgerton— 
both shooting Peters shells. At Marysville, Pa., 
shoot, Neaf Apgar, representing the Peters Cart- 
ridge Co., won high average, breaking 205 out of 
210 targets shot at—an average of 97.6 per cent. 
In the program and extra events he made a 
straight run of 126, demonstrating the uniformity 
of Peters loads. Mr. Apgar also won high pro- 
fessional average at the Easton, Pa., meet. 


THE new Marble catalogue is now ready for 
distribution. It contains 56 pages and describes 
several of Mr. Marble’s latest inventions. Some 
of the new articles are Marble’s detachable axe 
edge protector, Marble’s detachable knife edge 
protector, several styles of guaranteed pocket 
knives, etc., ete. Several pages treat of Marble’s 
new automatic flexible-joint rear sights—the 
greatest advance in sight making for many years. 
Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


At the Texas State shoot, at Waco, Apr. 20, 
E. J. Nalle of Austin, shooting a Parker gun, won 
the silver loving cup—making the highest aggre- 
gate score in all the live-bird events. There were 
3 ties and Mr. Nalle shot ’em all out. At this 
same shoot, M. E, Atchison (also a Parker man 


and a corking good shot) scored 44 out of 50 in 
a gale of wind. There were 3 tied in this indi- 
vidual cup race, and in the shoot-off Atchison 
scored 22 out of the first 25 and-the second time 
made a straight run of 25. 

* * * 


Every camper and fisherman will be interested 
in the ad. of the Garrett ball-bearing oarlocks, to 
be found elsewhere in this issue—the invention 
of T. H. Garrett, Jun., Smith Block, Auburn, N. Y. 
Until the Garrett oarlock was placed on the mar- 
ket, row-locks were practically the same as they 
had been for the past 50 years, with their con- 
stant rattle, irritating squeak and the everlasting 
Chuck! chuck! Now, all these nerve racking an- 
noyances are done away with and boatmen can 
obtain a lock absolutely noiseless, actually fric- 
tionless and practically indestructible, besides be- 
ing simple in construction, easy of adjustment and 
neat in appearance. 


~— 


A FAMOUS LINE OF FOOTWEAR. 








Berore starting out this season, you should 
think well of your footwear—because nothing con- 
duces so greatly to an enjoyable time afield and 
in camp as a pair of well-made walking boots for 
rough work, supplemented by a pair of easy bicy- 
cle or baseball shoes to loaf around camp in. And 
few firms in the world cater so effectively to the 
shooting, fishing and athletic public as does the old 
reliable house of Witchell, Sons & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Mention Sports AFieLp and send in your 
address for a copy of their latest illustrated cata- 
logue—sent free to any address. 


=O 


SOME WINCHESTER WINNINGS. 





Ir is significant that some very important win- 
nings at the traps of late have been made with 
Winchester factory-loaded shells and Winchester 
repeating shotguns. At Cincinnati the Newark 
Gun Club team won the 6-man team championship, 
every man using the above shells and guns. John 
S. Boa, who won general average at the Inter- 
state tournament at Hopkinsville, Ky., also used 
the same combination. This is also true of Robert 
Conley, an amateur, who won general average at 
the big Waco, Texas, shoot. 

At Luverne, Minn., April 26, H. C. Hirschy and 
Fred Gilbert won 1st and 2d professional averages 
and Messrs. Kline, Hoon and Schwartz won the 
amateur averages—all using Winchester factory 
loaded ‘‘Leader’’ shells. 

At Grand Rapids, Mich., Chas. Greenway, an 
amateur, made a new State record by breaking 149 
out of 150 targets, making a straight run of 91. 

At the Indoor Rifle and Pistol tournament, held 
under the auspices of the Pacific Coast Forest, 
Fish and Game Association, Geo. Tammeyer car- 
ried off the premier honors for rifle shooting, mak- 
ing a straight score of 2,500, with Winchester 
factory-loaded cartridges. 
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is something worth having. Hunters 
and sportsmen everywhere are fast awakening to that 
fact. The ever-increasing number of Savage rifles we 
are oniing peeves it. 
SAVAGE SAFETY lies principally hese two points: SAVAGE RIFLES are 
HAMMERLESS-—there’s nothing to catch. There is a SAFETY 
b sneer ny locking the mechanism, which can be operated at the 
ooter's will. 

This hammerless feature is exclusive with us. When it comes 

to Rifles—the Savage is different. 


Little Savage .22-caliber Hammeriess Repeating Rifle, - $14.00 
Savage “ Junior” .22-caliber Single-Shot Rifle - > $5.00 


Savage Indian Watch Fob sent on receipt of 15 cts. 


If your dealer won’t accommodate you, we will. Either rifle delivered, all charges prepaid, upon ipt of price. 
ore, ” Try your dealer first. Send to-day for Catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., oe 60 Turner St., Utica, N. Ys, U.S.A 


e 
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Bite-No-More SOME RARE 

Keeps off Fishing Tackle Bargains 
Fly or Bait Rod, well made of Split Bamboo with 
Mosquitoes cork handle, extra tip and put up in wood form, Fly 
and every other kind of inseot Rod, 10 ft.; weight, 6 ozs.; Bait Rod, 9 ft.; weight, 8 ozs, 
known. PIGS CRON, PORSPRID. .... 2. ccccs ccd cccccccscccses 75 cts, 
. _ Tt is a liquid, which dries im- Automatic Aluminum Reél, with tool steel bearings; 
the akin, through whic inate , formin OTe an holds 800 ft. of line and winds 130 ft. without rewinding. 
not try. . : Be ahsé acc aswretahishe cut owealoke c0soeheeutonen $3.75 
ree applications will protect for half a day. Trout Flies, special lot 60n a card, well tied and good 
Bite-No‘More is agreeable 10 use because it dries quality. Try a sample dozen assorted for........ 12 cts. 


arran’ 

Gives instant relief, applied as treatment for insect 
bites and stings. If your dealer will not supply you; we 
will send four ounce-can, postpaid, for fifty Address, 


Franklin Hawley & Co., Austin Station, Chicago, Ill. CHARLES DISCH, 319 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARBLES ie 
GARRISON PATENT 
RIFLE CLEANER 
SECTIONS OF BRASS GAUZE WASHERS ON A SPIRALLY-BENT SPRING TEMPERED WIRE. 
The brushes are a little smaller than the bore of rifle or revolver. This allows the spiral spring to force but one side of 
each brush against the bore. Thus they follow the twist, reach into every angle of the entire rifling and RAPIDLY remove 


all lead, copper, rust or powder residue. Exceedingly durable. Sold by dealers or direct, 50c: Mention caliber. Field 
cleaner, 75c. Strongly jointed rod, $1. Send stamp for new 56-page Catalogue B. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., - - - GLADSTONE, MICH. 


Plenty of other good bargains in my Fishing Tackle 
Catalogue, which will be sent Free upon request. 


























THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS. 


For Trout and Bass fish- 
ing, no swivels required; 
“they spin so easy.’’ 
Made in ten different — 
Fly, For casting and troilin 
Price for single, 25 cts; tandem, 35 Sn Bond foe Cireular. 
JOHN J.HILDEBRANDT, - - Loganspert, Ind. 


Ball-Bearing Oarlocks., 


The ideal locks for hunting, fishing 
and all pleasure boats. Absolutely 
noiseless and frictionless. Prac- 
tically indestructible. If your deal- 
er does not handle,send $2. 


sam- 
pair, prone in U.8&., or write for 
Be intive reulars, to ‘ 
T. H. GARRETT, Jr., 
Smith Block, Auburn, N. Y, 
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G. H. Kite, Clayton, Kan., writes: ‘* Herewith 
my renewal for the coming year. May Sports 
Artetp long continue to make its regular monthly 


visits to our home!” 
— oa 7 


Ar-Kansas City May 3, the Interstate Individ- 
ual Championship was won by Chester Dixon of 
Joplin, Mo., who tied on 23 out of 25 and won 
in the shoot-off. Mr. Dixon invariably uses Peters 
shells. 

* * * 

‘¢We of this section,’’ writes J. C. Thomson 
of Ukiah, California, ‘‘consider Sports AFIELD 
the best sporting magazine published today. It 
is first-class in every respect, and, after reading it 
a year or two, one comes to rely upon it as though 
it were a close friend.’’ 

* * 


Wm. SHAKESPEARE, JUN.—surely a name to con- 
jure with!—is now placing on the market his new 
line of Universal Quadruple Reels, to spool 80 
yds. of linen line and listed at a price within the 
reach of the humblest fisherman. This reel has all 
the ear-marks of careful construction, being very 
free-running with adjustable click, and should 
prove a great favorite withthe angling public the 
present summer. Send for free copy of pamphlets 
‘*How to Catch Bass’’ and ‘‘The Art of Bait 
Casting’’ to Wm. Shakespeare, Jun., 438 Shakes- 
peare Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

* + ” 


Tue Harkauf Bucktail Wooden Minnow is built 
upon correct principles for the gamy black bass 
and pickerel—having no rear spinner to interfere 
with the hooking of the fish. In place of a rear 
spinner, it has genuine bucktail hair (not body 
hair) tied to the end of body. The bucktail is 
ten times better than a rear spinner, because the 
moment it strikes the water every hair begins to 
squirm and wriggle—thus closely resembling a 
live minnow swimming through the water. Sent on 
receipt of 75 cts. by the makers, H. C, Kaufman 
& Co., 1835 West Cumberland 8t., Philadelphia, 
Fa. * * + 

Writtne from Idaho Falls, Idaho, under date 
May 29, Dr. T. M. Bridges says: ‘‘ Prominent 
members of our gun club are endeavoring to stock 
the Willow Creek Valley in this vicinity with 
quail. The latter part of February they secured 
14 dozen Kansas quail and placed them in favora- 
ble situations. After the lapse of 3 months Bob 
White seems to have adapted himself to his en- 
vironment and there has been practically no loss. 
The birds are now mating and there is every in- 
dication that this effort on the part of the Idaho 
Falls Gun Club to stock this section with quail 


will prove a success.’’ : 
* * - 


Tue Culbertson Kennels (Atlantic, Iowa) re- 
port having purchased 4 Airedale dog puppies, 
sired by Briar Thorn ex Marshland Flo, from H. 
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R. McLean, Osceola, Iowa. One of these puppies 
goes to Seattle; one will be worked out on big 
game in the mountains this summer and the other 
two are offered for sale. Sales of Airedales from 
the Culbertson Kennels are also noted to go to 
Butte, Pueblo and Denver—showing that the 
interest in this breed is increasing in our moun- 
tain States. These kennels also advise of a pros- 
pective litter of Irish Setters by St. Cloud Blar- 
ney (awarded Winner’s prize at recent St. Louis 
and Chicago shows), ex Lady Pat (Reserve winner 
at Chicago). This typical pair of Irish setters 
ought to produce something above the average, 
as both are not only good show specimens but ex- 
perienced field dogs as well. 





NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 





cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk-Lehigh Valley 
Route. Solid through trains; magnificent 
scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls, 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 


A SORT OF BOOMERANG. 








A good story is told of Mr. Glick, a hunter’s 
guide at Meredosia, Ill., who recently came up 
with an Illinois game warden. Mr. Glick was 
guiding a Mr. Howard, when he was approached 
by the game warden, who, seeing that Mr. Glick 
had some ducks, wanted to buy a few and offered 
Mr. Glick $10 for 4 birds. Mr. Glick declined to 
sell at the figure named, but said he would supply 
the warden (whom he pretended not to know) 
with 4 fine birds for $20. (It és unlawful to sell 
game in Illinois.) The warden said that the price 
was pretty stiff, but, as he must have the ducks, 
he would take them at the price named, and that 
if he would go to the bank in the evening when 
he got home, he would find a check for the amount 
awaiting him and that Glick was then to deliver 
him the ducks. On reaching home, Glick inquired 
at the bank if the check had been left there 
for him and on being informed that it had he 
went home and got 4 tame ducks, which he de- 
livered at the bank and got his money. When 
the game warden went for his ducks he at once 
saw that the guide had beaten him at his own 
game. He sold the ducks for 80 cts. and said 
nothing to any one, but the story soon leaked 
out and for the next few days the warden’s life 
was made miserable. Glick said he smelled a 
mouse from the moment the warden offered him 
$10 for 4 ducks and he determined to get the 
best of him if he could—Tewas Field and Sports- 
man. 





Ir’s a pleasure to me to renew my subscription 
to Sports Arie. Couldn’t think of getting 
along without it. It just fills the bill. 

E. J. Durrin, Cashier of Bank. 

Guttenberg, Iowa. 
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BEST REEL MADE arusvents 
FOUR MULTIPLIER—WEIGHT 4 OZS. 
HIGHEST AWARD World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


WINNER IN TOURNAMENT, Event 7, February 25, 1905, 
SPORTSMAN’S SHOW, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N.Y. 
Quarter-ounce bait casting for both distance and accuracy. 


IN BAIT CASTING, spool alone revolves. 
ONLY protected Handle MULTIPLIER Fly Reel made. 


Every Reel Adapted to Both Bait and Fly Casting. 


As much better than a $30 reel 
as it is better than a 3o0-cent reel. 


100d REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO., Warren, 0. 

















AT THE The Practical Fisherman 
will be glad to know about the Tubular 
“TAKAPART” REEL. 


It’s absolutely strong and reliable. Head or 
end plates can be shifted so that handle and 


Pennsylvania State Shoot 
click can be placed in different positions. 


The Individual Champion- Prices $5.00 to $6.00, according to style. 
ship of Pennsylvania at f 
Targets was won by Mr. 
Fred Coleman—shooting 


i N | A | L| BL F A novel friction device prevents back-lashing. 


It may be instantly taken apart to 
clear tangles, etc. 














It has won out againt very expensive reels— 
Doctor Luckey using this one when he won the 
: Half and Quarter Ounce Casting Events in Madi- 
son Square Garden. 


Ask your dealer to show and explain it to you. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Company, A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 


N ew Y ork. and “Featherlight” Reels, 
32 Prospect Street, NEWARK,N. J. 


AREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTONS 


have a turned over edge that never hurts the 
neck. Easy to button and unbutton—shape of 
the head does that. Can’t break in service— 
*cause they’re made from one piece, of gold, silver, or 
rolled plate. 

































Ask your jeweler or haberdasher. 
QUALITY Postal us for Collar Button Booklet. 


same? ~~ KREMENTZ & CO., 27 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


















THE MEDICINE TROUPE AT HARMONY FLAT. 


THE TALE OF A CALIFORNIA MINING CAMP. 


By LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


A medicine troupe came down the grade 
Where clouds of red dust rolled; 
Including dog and baby, 
They numbered ten, all told:— 
A medicine man in corduroys 
And a woolly beaver hat, 
Wife, daughters, sons, and son-in-law, 
Came down to Harmony Fiat. 


They landed, box and baggage, 
At the old Toll Road Hotel, 
And naught they lacked to ply their trade 
And “do” the country well. 
Two drums there were and violins, 
And horns of every size— 
A boy that sang street ballads, — 
And a girl with. goo-goo eyes. 


When on the street at set of sun 
They played with lively pains, 
The rocks around resounded 
With strenuous martial strains. 
So strenuous they were, indeed, 
The doors flew open wide; 
For ne’er before had skill like that 
Crossed Harmony Hill Divide. 


The miners washed their clayey hands 
And donned their other clothes, 
For every fellow had a girl 
As blooming as a rose. 
And when the calico curtains 
Were stretched across the hall, 
They filled the benches and the seats 
Arranged along the wall. 


Five nights of “show” at Harmony Flat— 
Of tragedy high and low— 

Of solving feats of legerdemain, 
And how the trick cards go. 

Five nights of glorious music 
And a tumbling man in tights, 

Though the black-and-tan, with his ready tricks, 
Was deemed the best by rights. 


And every settler came to see 
From far as Hungry Dam, 
And one they said was “Little Foot”— 
’Twas Mrs. Ah Tung Sam. 
In fact, the folks from Chinatown 
They liked the show right well 
And bought the electric belts and soaps 
The company had to sell. 


And O! the great High Medicine Chief, 
He had a magic tongue; 

He made them think his “Wonder Salve” 
Would make the old folks young. 


- 


So, for his belts and beauty soaps, 
They piled their money down, 

And bought thereby the right to vote 
For the prettiest girl in town. 


Then there was great campaigning, 
And a caucus ring or two— 
Just who would win the watch and chain 
Was guessed by not a few; 
For there was saucy Poll McGraw 
And fair Aileen Duzerk, 
The waiter girls at the big hotel, 
And the charming postal clerk. 


And all the week the votes ran high 
For sparkling Poll McGraw; 

The chances of the other belles 
Were hardly worth a straw. 

She counted on the stable boys, 
The carpenters at the bridge, 

Besides was sure of the dressy folks 
On Aristocracy Ridge. 


The plots grew thick and thicker 
And many looked askance, 

Till the stock was sold (and the people too) 
And they gave a general dance. 

An election board was duly named: — 
Two swells from the road-work gang, 

The day shift, just from Tunnel Three, 
And a Chinaman named Jim Chang. 


For there was wealthy Ah Tung Sam— 
His den was dark and rank— 

But many a postal draft he sent 
To the Oriental Bank. 

Down where they worked old tailings 
His power did much avail; 

This sly Chinese had lumped his gang 
For the girl that “bossed” the mail. 


To count the votes the judges sat 
On boxes, large and small, 
And if you think Chang “sabed” not, 
You “sabe” not at all. 
Their labors done, the Medicine Chief, 
With a formal bow and smirk, 
Presented the rolled gold watch and chain 
To the smiling postal clerk. 


Then erst the wise bystanders 
Did not restrain their cheers, 
With capitalists and drummers 
And mining engineers. 
And no one there will e’er forget 
The showman’s woolly hat 
And how Ah Sam made sure the prize 
For the choice of Harmony Fiat. 


“ 
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If Live Bait will ever 
catch more fish than a 
“‘Dowagiac” artificial 
minnow, it is the ex- 
ception. 19 times out 
of twenty, 
game fish 

strike” 
only to at- 
tack the 
lure. 





“DOW AGIAC” 


ARTIFICIAL MINNOW 


More 
**Dowagiac” 
baits are 
sold than 








combined. 


A piece of ‘painted wood with a fish hook attached is not a criterion for artificial bait. ‘‘ Dowagiac’’ 
baits are the resalt of many years’ experience of practical bait-casters. Every detail has been carefully 


worked out and that is why the ““Dowagiac” 
the other fellows’ bait. 4 


JAMES HEDDON & SON, - 


minnow will land your fish at a time when he would slip off 
‘*Drop a line’’ to us and catch one of our booklets. 


Dowagiac, Mich. 








“Fits Both Ends.” 


“Utility” Sportsman’s Cushion 
Pillow 
Yoke 

to save the shoulders, with 


six inch spread and hollows 
for holding the 


Gun, 
Oar, 
Canoe 


or anything you would carry. 
Life Preserver 
Swimming Collar 





A Cashion for the 
Boat, 
Camp, 
Canoe, 
Home, 
Office, 
Piazza, 

Shooting Stand. 





WITHOUT COVER, 


ered with brown duck, weighs 1 Ib.; carried in 
a... Sold by all dealers, ’ Price $3. 


. Sent, ress 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Send for circular. — 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Reading, Mass. 





CANOE TRIPS 


The Canadian Pacific Railway will ar- 
range canoe trips down the Mississaga for 
summer fishing and fall shooting; also trips 
in other parts of the great Canadian North- 
land. 

A carload of superb canoes is on hand at 
Biscotasing, Ont., to be sold at cost. 

Special efforts will be made to furnish 
good guides, outfits etc.; but no responsi- 
bility taken. Write well in advance to 


ROBERT KERR, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian Pacific Ry., 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 














ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, 
you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three 
2-cent stamps for the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets, Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING C0., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 


AUCTION mee es GUNS, 
Swords and Military Goods. NEW 
= old Bargains for use or decorat- 
illustrated is-cent cat- 
. y= _ + 6 cts. in stamps. 
FRANCIS BANNERM 9 Broadway, N. Y. 











L. C. SMITH CUNS. 


Sold through dealers only. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 






Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 


New 
Price 


No. 00 Armor Steel L. C. 
Smith Gun, $25.00 net. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 











SPORTS AFIELD. 
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How Many Friends 


HAVE YOU? 


Show them Sports Afield and Get their Subscriptions. 









For SIX subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No. 100 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 

The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 
ing on “y duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 


“Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 

foil pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 

2 Ithaca, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 

— and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
attention. 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘“‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘Robbins of Fargo,” 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 


= — A Marlin Take- 


Down Repeating 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions, A six- 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle. The bar- 
rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 
** All fall-choked barrels,” write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than 
325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.’’ 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Flegel’s Famous Casting Hook. 


The only Hook that is Absolutely Weedless. 


Because concealed in either a live frog or minnow. 
Small when closed. Large when open. Never fails to 
operate. Hooks both ways. The only sure catch. 
Very successful where all others fail. The only inside 
hook. Very novel, simple and practical. It has no 

MA ual, and we want it known. Sold under a pos- 
itive guarantee. Money refunded if not entirely 
satisfactory. We mean business. Words cannot 
do it justice. To be appreciated, it must be seen. 
If not a fisherman yourself, get one for some good friend 
who is—He will appreciate it. A big New York 
dealer says, ‘‘It is the only hook—send me 5,000.”’ 


ah SHEETS 61,00 


aos aie spenceaeies 















Easily baited and does not kill the bait. 
Cuts actual size and show hook open and 





Or write for HOOK BOOK, It explains all. 
Ref. Commercial and Savings Bank. 


BENJ. F. FLEGEL, Racine, Wisconsin. 











124 Sixth Street. 











mae and FINEST SELECTION OF FISHING TACKLE IN THE COUNTRY 


We control the H, Mil- 
ward & Sons’ (of England) 
celebrated 


“IRON ARM” Df ae anit 
BRAND RW ALL nly alah aha? A 
VAI 2 


toms, etc.; Grout Tackle ‘ \ \' ‘2 
Boxes and Minnow Pails, 
King’s Shiners, ae ecer 

Read’s Net Staffs, 


Read’s Fl Booksand Flies, 
Blue Label Lin 


of Hooks, Leaders, Phan- 7 V y ' N 
L\ 
aes 


Label and Kenilworth La- 
bel Lines, and the finest 
built Rods on the market, 
} as well as other fishing re- 
quisites of 7 very 
materials. “ rte andl 
Liberty Special High 


sa We have just now some bargains in Second-hand Guns. Also, from Assignee’s 
Sale, 200 BALTIMORE ARMS CO.’s Hammerless Guns, $21.00. New and latest 
model. An exceptional bargain for any one wanting a good gun for a little money. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Agents for W. & C. Scott & Son’s Fine Hammerless Guns. 


Send 10 cts, (stamps) for 100- finely illustrated catalogue of Highest Quality 
FISHING TACKLE and p and Vacation Outfi UNS, RIFLES, Etc., Etc. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1826.—— 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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GO FISHING IN LAKELAND. 


In Northern Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, surrounded by 
dense forests of pine, hemlock, balsam and cedar, are hundreds of beautiful 
lakes and streams, offering ideal camp locations. This region has been appro- 
priately named “Lake Land.” There are numerous hotels offering good ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates. It is only a night’s ride from Chicago via the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 


Bass, Muscallonge, Brook Trout and other game fish are found in sufficient 
numbers to satisfy any sportsman. Why not go there for your summer vaca- 
tion? Two weeks spent in this balsamic atmosphere means renewed energy 
and vigor to the overworked business man. Those suffering from Hay Fever 
will here find instant relief. Nowhere in the North Country can one so quickly 
go straight to the heart of Nature as here. For the real lovers of wilderness 
life it holds unfailing stores of satisfaction. Enclose 6 cts. for descriptive books. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 
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SMALL a QUICK 
PROFITS SALES 


TROUT FLIES 


For Trial—Send us 

I5c, ** an assorted somple dozen. Quality A Flies | Young America , 

30c. "Regnier price 60 conte,” Quality B Flies | Double Action 
. “eee conta Quality C Flies | Revolver 

32 Caliber, 5 Shot, Rim or Center Fire. 


ie. SS ae catia Regu- Bass Flies 
$ y ae 
not to be had of your dealer write 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS. 
Three-piece, extra tip, all in wood form: og 
“ Ry meme, g 8 cents ra... A ry yy ua, pasion ep and auietne 
Y oun 
WITH CORK GRIP. < return mail or express, sending prepaid. 


Write for Free Catalog. 


The H. H. Kiffe Gompany,| 1 appincTON& RICHARDSON 


523 Broadway, - New York. 335 Park Ave. 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. ARMS CO. WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ca 












risk your life 
fooling with 
a toy pistol, but 
buy a 


5 c 

) sata 
Reliable 
Durable 





22 Caliber, 7 Shot, Bim Fire. 











Have You Ever Shot 


A Parker Automatic 
Ejector? 


Do you want a gun? 

a Will you buy one in 

1905? If so, write today 

and tell us what you 
want. 


PARKER BROS., 


Pronounced by 
all‘as HEAD and 
SHOULDERS above 
anything on the 
market. 





- 35 Cherry St. Meriden, Conn. 





‘oer s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outtit 


consisting of 53 pieces, as shown in cut. 
Everything necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
.-» ment. Man’f'rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Circular. 


Pet. March 10,108. =F. Cortez Wilson & Co., " 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, Ills. 





14}¢x103¢x8. Wt. 20 Ibs. 





Kt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sposts Afield” when writing advertisers. 











SPORTS AFIELD 














GO FISHING IN LAKELAND. 


In Northern Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, surrounded by 
dense forests of pine, hemlock, balsam and cedar, are hundreds of beautiful 
lakes and streams, offering ideal camp locations. This region has been appro- 
priately named ‘“‘Lake Land.” There are numerous hotels offering good ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates. Itis only a night’s ride from Chicago via the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 


Bass, Muscallonge, Brook Trout and other game fish are found in sufficient 
numbers to satisfy any sportsman. Why not go there for your summer vaca- 
tion? Two weeks spent in this balsamic atmosphere means renewed energy 
and vigor to the overworked business man. Those suffering from Hay Fever 
will here find instant relief. Nowhere in the North Country can one so quickly 
go straight to the heart of Nature as here. For the real lovers of wilderness 
life it holds unfailing stores of satisfaction. Enclose 6 cts. for descriptive books. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 
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TROUT FLIES| 2 


fooling ith net 
a toy pisto 
For Trial—Send us buy a 


5c. ** Roguiar peice Bh ccna” Quality A Flies | Young America 

JOC. *"Regaier price 60 conte, Quality B Flies | Double Action 
ee ys sf centa Quality C Flies| pojner 
» "Spun oe conta " Bass Flies 


Revolver 
$9.50 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS. 
Three-piece, extra tip, all in wood form: + 
wi Mien B58 conts ,2'.2.| Qe 
J 


WITH CORK GRIP. 





Durable 


32 Caliber, 5 Shot, Rim or Center Fire. 


not to be had of your dealer write 
us, stating preference and enclosing 
amount, and we will supply you by 
return mail or express, sending prepaid. 





Th H H Kitt Write for Free Catalog. 

e 5 ra e Gompany, 1 DSON 

523 Broadway, - New York. HARRINGTON & RICHARI Ave., 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. ARMS CO. WORCESTER, MASS, 








Have You Ever Shot , paige oa nh 

ra 1 s 
A Parker Automatic _, SHOULDERS above 
Ejector? anything on the 


market. 
Do you want a gun? 

a Will you buy one in 
1905? If so, write today 
and tell us what you 
want. 


PARKER BROS., 






- 35 Cherry St. Meriden, Conn. 





— s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outfit 


consisting of 58 pieces, as shown in cut. 
Everything necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
.._ ment. Man’f’rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Ciroular. 


Pat. March 10,18. =F, Cortez Wilson & Co., = 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, Ills. 





14)4x103¢x8. Wt. 20 lbs. 





Kt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Wants, For Sate, Etro.|P. & S. KENNELS. 

Advertisements inserted under this heading for a nrestess iA. lish 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money you printed lists of 
must accompany advertisement. shooting 4d brood 








| oes BRINGS CIRCULARS. J. KIOLA, ENGRAV- 
er, 155 West Madison St., Chicago, Ills 


OR SALE.—COON, ee ee SOCuEe. COM- 
RADE K KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohi 


URIOS 70S & SALE.—INDIAN RELICS, PRE-HISTOR- 
ic; old jioneer crockery, etc.; list free. N. 


Orie 14 pat orn, 


HERMEN’S SECRETS, 25 CENTS, I ALSO SELL 
teed fox and mink methods for trappers. JESSE 
LEY, Sunderland, Vermont. 














TTENTION, HUNTERS! I CAN FURNISH YOU 

"a with ‘well bred hounds that will Please you in beanty, 
nD es, an also in ce. r particulars, \- 
dress, E. z CARDY, Sawyer, W: wis, 


OR SALE.—FULL-BLOODED ENGLISH BEAGLE 

hounds. Re red . Hunters that are hunted. 

ose stamp forinformation. OAKLAND BEAGLE KEN- 
NELS, Pontiac, Mich. 








OR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED Pane gy eo SETTER 


bitch—two years old; very typical; beautiful coat. 
Cheap to Baie ~ a *must at once. CRAIG, 1112 
Steinway Hal 





and English a © purest of blood; prices from 
r yi some broken dogs for sale. 


Eo: SALE.—ENGLISH AND LLEWELLYN SETTERS 
D EE KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa. 


OROUGHB 





PEND YOUR VACATION IN THE hae adh MOUN- 
tains.—Fishing, scenery, an climbing, hunting. 
mty. years’ experience. J. H BRANDEBU! » Guide, 

Clayton Block, Denver, Colo. 





66 LWAYS TRUE TO NATURE ”—THAT’S THE UNI- 
versal opinion of > a a Let me mount your 

e heads, fish, birds an first-class work “sad 
prices guaranteed. JOHN P ETERS, Taxidermist, 2325 
State! St., Chicago, Ill. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY.—SOME TYPICAL WESTERN 

scenes for the sportsman art lover.—The original of 

“Elk on their Feeding Grounds” (see page 486)—a beautiful 

oil Sy bainting 24 24 by 18 inches in size—also “The Buffalo at 

other wild life — All Ly oy colored 

aa true to Nature. Price of each ure $50.00. Can = 

seen at office of 3 rts Afield, 358 born S8t., Chi 

Full particulars of JOHN D. ALLEN, artist, Mandan, N. 








Norw bear hounds, Irish wolf ho deer and cat 
houn: lish bloodhounds. American ounds. Send 
stamp lustrated catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


AIREDALES 


FOR SALE,—A choice litter of puppies by the noted Imported 
Rooley Toff ex Imported Colne Asia; she the dam of the following 
Chicago winners, Briar-Thorn, Briar-Bush and Miss Roxie, and the 
recent Denver winners, By-Thorn and Culbertson Queen. 


At stud: INVESTIGATOR (No. 80908), full brother to the 
above winners ; fee, $10.00. 


Dog Diseases 


i And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H.CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1278 Broadway, New York City. 





Marshalltown, Iowa. 


BOOK ON 








ogs, 
bitches and a 
times. 


The Imported English 
setter, LINGF 
RAGG at stud. He 


Send for handsome 

illustrated souvenir 

— of this great 
og. 





LINGFIELD BRAGG. 


R. S. BARRETT, 


916—L. State Life Bidg., 


Moccasins, Snow- 
Shoes 


LACROSSE OUTFITS 
Indian Made 


Send us the size of your shoe and we will 
mail you a pair A GENUINE BUCKSKIN 
INDIA ag ASINS. Men’s 


; $2.00;, Misses’ or 
“ st) ies sir; |  tatents 00. Oil 


for hun g.< Com- 
wae line "oo Lacrosse — 
now-shoes, Pack bask = 
Indian novelties. All 
dian made. Descriptive catalogue mailed upon nt Sroatinn. 


Mohawk Indian Trading Co., Utica, N. Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















IRISH SETTERS 


FOR SALE.—Irish Setter Puppies, sired by the 

bench show and field trial winner St. Cloud’s Blar- 

_ out of —_ Pat, also a winner on the bench 

a great field dog. 

ans uppies were whelped May pon —_ : ate all 

—strong and healthy. A gu goes 

with each pup. Prices right. send f for | iilestreted 
‘older. 


CULBERTSON KENNELS, 
Member American 16 W. Fifth St., 
Kennel Club, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Must Sell at Once 


On account of a oe accident to me in January 
I am compelled to od handsome Llewellyn 4 B=) 
(male); igreed ; Br aon is old; —— 52 lbs. ; 
field broken; staunch on both single ird and covey no 
better retriever in the State; of a kind disposition and 
fond of children. Averaged 2 days hunting each week last 
season. Most beautifully marked, as will seen py Pe 
= sent free upon request). Both sides of head are blac 

luish ears; tan face and mouth; also legs 
spotted. ill make an excellent breeder. 
months-old Llewellyn bitch puppy. Either of the above 


can be had ata bargain. 

Must also sell my L. C. SMITH $60 “O. E.” grade 
hammerless gun. elve-gauge; 28-in. barrels; weight, 
about 7 Ibs.; triple action; excellent gun for {rap use, 
bought last November, almost brand new, will throw in 
fine leather case; complete outfit, $35.00. For further par- 
ticulars and photo of , address, 


R. B. BRAUER, 208 Nor. Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 

















it will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE PILOT FOR TROLLING OR CASTING | THE PILOT 
TURN-A-FROG &| stm tarehidcp'sccrwar | SSiieiomt 


the has Go's Sorks iweidetse | baits 

PILOT SPINNER | tcsnriatis sea'mic cin be mans toran 

a" Sp or down on their aris. BY these devices bait 
can be kept on the 

= at the end of 300 feet of line. 
for circulars. 





Turn-a- 
mers, 50c; 
$1.00. 








anny 70%..e Harkauf Bucktail Minnow 2st, 


5 Because it has no rear ep oy to interfere with the hooking of the 
= fish. It has genuine buck hair tied to the end of body, in place of a 
rear spinner. Do you realize what this means? It means that there is 
no other bait on the market that will bring such results as the 
Harkauf. The minute it strikes the water, the spinner revolves and 
the bucktail squirms and wriggles—making it the very best bait that 
can possibly be obtained. Our yn stands back of each minnow. 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of 75 cents. Send for booklet. 


H. C. KAUFMAN & COMPANY, 1835 West Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














lubricates properly the sensitive mechanism. 
With perfect action the reel never fails at a 
critical moment. “3 in One" wont gum, dry ~ 
out, contains no acid. “*3 in One” prevents 
rust on every part, add- 


the wood, promoting plia- 

bility—protects the metal. 

Good for fisher also—the 

delicate, pleasant odor 
off m bs 


eeps osquitos. 
Try it, Alldealers. Trial bottle sent free. 
Write to 
G. W. COLE CO. 
12 Washington Life Bldg. 
New York City 


Any kind of fish may be caught by this new method at will. 
No State in the Union passed any law against this practice; 
it’s sure every time and great sport, without danger to operator 
(it fools the big fish). original sample cost us $1,000. 
Only a limited number of these outfits can be made this year, 

y$1.00 with full instruc- 

the fisherman's ordinary tackle box. By 

pr id, 20 cents extra, Dealers ond agen make big 
money selling these. Send for catalogue of ing tackle, etc, 


The VIM CO., Dept. 2, 68 E. Lake St., Chicago, IIL 























AIREDALE TERRIERS. 


FOR SALE.—Airedale Terrier Pu ppies. sired by 
the noted dog WATERSIDE ARD (Inm- 
ported) out of matrons of the mostapproved b a 
Absvlute satisfaction guaranteed. Shipment 
on approval C. O. D., on - of sufficient payment 
down to aces faith. Prices reusonable 
and consistent with quality. The Airedale is the most 
fashionable as well as the most useful dog on earth, 
Waterside Wizard at stud; fee, $15.00. 
CULBERTSON KENNELS, 
Member American 16 W. Fifth 8t., 
Kennel Club. Atlantic, Iowa. 










Western Pictures 


A set of 60 fine Western Pictures in half-tone; from 
original photographs’ of noted places in Colorado, 
Utah, California, the Yellowstone National Park, etc. 
Most interesting to those going West this year. Will 
be mailed on receipt of 50 cts., as long as they last. 

Address: 
WILLIAM BAYLIS, Landscape Photographer 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 












List $100.00 





If you don’t know what gun to buy, order an Ithaca and 
a gun of any other make. Compare them, and if the Ithaca 
is not the best by all odds, return it. N.B.—The Ithaca stays. 


Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 16 different Grades from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHACA GUN GO., . - ITHAGA, N. Y. 


. 
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A Great Chain of California Resorts 


Imagine a mighty chain of beautiful places 
extending from north to south of sunny, 
life-giving California—a mighty chain of joy 
and renewed hope, each link binding you 
to the good things of life. ° 

This chain contains Mt. Shasta, Yosemite 
and Mariposa Big Trees, Lake Tahoe, San 
Francisco, Santa Cruz, Del Monte, Mon- 
terey, Paso Robles Hot Springs, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles, Santa Monica, Pasadena, 
Redlands, Riverside, Coronado—every one 
delightful. 

Now note the KEY, and remember that 
you can go to any of these famous places 
by buying tickets via SOUTHERN PACIFIC 











The Southern Pacific lines 
cover California, and you have 
choice of three routes from the 
East. Go one way, return an- 
other. Finest of limited trains, 
tourist cars, oil burning engines, 
ideal service. 





? Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M. (1) 
Only 3 days from Chicago, 4 San Francisco, California. 
days from New York. Please send illustrated California literature 
Clip out the KEY and send Tam interestedin__ 
for illustrated California books (ame section) 


and folders, time tables and 
other information. 
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RIPPLEY’S ine: civeny Ano pLexsune STEEL BOAT 
Tre ste ere.cat ne ah ae 


’ chambers. 
wey Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
; / es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs. 


—” -RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., “ising 


Box S, Grafton, Ills. 


SOUND FINANCE REELS 


NOTHING “FRENZIED” ABOUT AMERICAN REELS 


The newest and most perfect line of reels, mechanically, ever offered 
to the public. TAKE-DOWN, full ball or pivot bearing; Micrometer 3 
wonderful Automatic Level Winder; ball-bearing, throw-out, entirely new, perfec- 
tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated. velvet cushion bearings. Aluminumand 
German Silver Reels. 1905 Models. GOLD STANDARD. Write for Catalogue, 


AMERICA COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, Ill. 






































SAIL BOATS. MOTOR BOATS. 
HOLLOW SPRUCE SPARS. 


Auto Boats. “Runabout” Launches. 
Stern Paddle Wheel Launches. 
(for use in shallow water.) 


Racing 18-foot “Sailabouts” Class “A” & “B” boats National Wood Minnow 
(for Inland Lake Yachting Association.) 


Lightning Fish Hook Adjuster. 


Connects line and leader or leader and hook instantly 
and sectrely. No knots to tie or untie. Just right for 
fresh water sinker. Does not catch seaweed. InTackle } 
Stores, or card of 6 mailed for 10c. Made of German Bil- 
ver, 15c. Booklet sent FREE. 

Mitier & Kunztncer, 1678 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Small Cruisers. 


Construction, Drawings and Specifications. 


PALMER BOAT CO., ‘Mighland Park, ills. 











Invaluable to fishermen. Best out. You willlikeit. Order 
quick. Postpaid. 50 cents. Also all kinds of fishing tackle. 
JOSEPH E. PEPPER, Rome, N. Y. 













FETCH AND CARRY 


THE BEST 


a .& 
fi {9 
HUNTING 3 By 
e ay ti, ; 
4 ” aA” 
cs 5 nt /4 











A Notable 
Work on DOG : 
TRAINING. GROUNDS 2% 





By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 
Commands; the Natural Method ; the Force System ; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 
ing ; Wild Fowl Bey Dest ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 

Chesapeake Bay ; Handling Retrievers ; the 
Dog’sMentality. The Uses and Abuses of the Spike 


Collar are discussed and lained. For lt! 
and ree,Wor is handsomely printed and illustrated (ete and? full informat on 
contains t every sports- your neares' 
man’s library. Price, $1.00, postpaid. re eeiskeRa Sent 
*r an ic! mn 





Sports Afield Publishing Co. Cuicaco & NortH-Western R’y, 
358 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. -GHIGAGO, ILL. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 














IF YOU 


will tell me where you fish, 
I will tell you what your 
luck is. 


WHEN YOU 


want to be sure of good 
luck, go to the lakes and 
streams of Michigan. 


WHERE YOU 


can do as well as the natives. 


Ask for 


“FISHING AND HUNTING 
IN MICHIGAN.” 
Address all requests to 
H. F. MOELLER, 
503 Union Station, - Detroit, Mich. 








HUNTING 
in the 
LAND of 
HIAWATHA 


By A. D. SHAFFMASTFR 


“Seven seasons of delightful outings are graphically 
told, It is written in the form of a journal—thereby retain- 
ing much of the fresh and y of a personal 
diary.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


“A pleasant chronicle of camp life and incidents per- 
taining to hunting trips in the vicinity of the Tahquamenon 
River.’"—Detroit Free Press. 





“The book rings true—as we can testify from actual ex- 
periences in that paradise of sportsmen, the great North 
Woods.”"—Sports Afield. 


Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. 
185 Pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn Street. 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS, 








Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 
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650 YEARS’ ,,A™ "O70" 


Handbook 
TRADE Manns Bree.” Oideat 
Copvemnare Ac. Caring patents 
Rose ee tl ee eee een he 


MUNN[& CO., 361 Broadway, ueW = 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. C, 





DACHSHUNDE 


At stud, FRITZ VON WEISBADEN 
(imported). Fee, $10. Puppies usual- 
ly for sale at reasonable prices. 


ANDREW D. BROWN, Atlantic, lowa. 





Sportsmen 
tnvariabiy travel 


via the... 


Colorado & 
Southern 
Railway, 


tata. Hand- 
Sonveinal 


80) 
amet 
hours, 


T. E. FISHER, 


to any address on of 4 its to 
receipt cen’ pay 


In writing to Advertisera, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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